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For the Companion. 


WHAT GRANDMA PAGE SAID. 
“Handsome is that handsome does,” said 
Grandma Page, her arms up to the elbows in an 
enormous batch of flour. “I aint no judge of 
faces, but I can soon see where the beauty is. 
“There’s Selina Ross, that used to come and 
risit me—the prettiest pink of a girl that one 
could see in an age—roses in her cheeks, and 
her dresses always so rich and tasty, that one 
couldn’t help admiring her. . 

“fm sure IL couldn’t blame my nephew John 
for liking the critter, with her taking ways, and 
Ido think if she’d a stayed a month longer, he’d 
have proposed; but she didn’t, thank goodness! 

“Ofcourse you don’t expect girls to do much 
in the way of work when they go visiting— 
‘twouldn’t be the thing—so Selina had nothing 
todo, and seemed to like extremely well to do 
it. Of course she played croquet, as they call 
it, til I should a thought she’d dropped; but it 
never seemed to tire her, and John never see 
her but she wasn’t dressed scrumptious. 

“Now Sclina is my sister’s step-darter, and 
sister Sally was always a clever hand to work, 
andagood mother to the girls and boys she 
took with her husband; Sally aint nothin’ on 
her conscience of that kind to trouble her. 

“So, when she asked me to Boston, why, I 
calculated on having a pretty nice time; and so 
Idid till I found that Miss Selina was the plague 
of the house. 

“Talk about step-mothers; I think somethin’ 
ought to be writ on step-daughters. Sally was 
areg’lar slave to that girl, and I guess she al- 
ways Las been—the littie dominecring critter. 

‘Thad thought Selina was sweet and pretty, 
butI never think of her now without seeing her 
untidy room, her dirty ways, and her coarse, 
bad conduct. 

“Ah, my dear, pretty is that pretty does, you 
tay be sure. John made a narrer escape, and 
Itold htm so. .% 

‘Selina married a well-to‘do inan,! but. she 
keeps him miserable, and herself, too. There’s 
nothing wifely about her; while John took lit- 
tle Mattie King; a nice, notable, busy little body 
she is, and I never go in her house but it seems 
like going into a garden full of flowers. 

“Yes, handsome is that handsome does. I used 
toknow Jotham Snare, a man that every body 
almired for his fine manners and fine person. 
Yes, yes; and I used to know his wife, and see 
how he neglected her, while his swect self had 
ilways the best of every thing. I raly believe 
that poor little woman went without the ordi- 
lary comforts of life, and she was too proud to 
Complain, 

“Ideclare, I pitied her so that I sent her a 
dress-pattern, one day. Hezekiah brought me 
home two from Boston; and she thought her 

husband give it to her. 

“What was the worst of it, Jotham Snare let 
her thank him for it, and never said to the con- 
mary—the mean fellow. 

‘Tve heard people pity Jothani, because he 
had such a dowdy wife, and that always made 
he mad. ‘Let him take off some of his finery 
‘0d put it on her in good, comfortable clothes,’ 
he couldn’t help it. ‘Good reason why 
. owdy; he don’t give her a sixpence a 
Year; and she has to keep the table on that, too.’ 
‘Well, they stared, of course. They wouldn’t 
‘lieve it, but I knew it; for she come to me 
With her troubles once, and only once, and then 











gold chain, last week, for my John saw it, and 
you never see him on the street but he has a ci- 
gar in his mouth. I fancy he might pay the 
woodsawyer and the washerwoman with one- 
half, yes, one-third of the money he puts in pipes 
and cigars—the selfish, ungrateful boy.’ 

“Last winter he had the fever, and he never 
could have got through if that old mother had 
not devoted her whole time to. him, night and 
day. y : Spt te rishi 

“I wonder if he ever thinks of it. I wonder if 
he cares if she works herself into her grave. 

“Ah, if he gets a wife, I pity her. She'll be 
treated no better, when the novelty is over, than 
that poor, doting old mother. 

“Remember, child, when you praise folks for 
beauty, that beauty is only skin deep, and those 
‘people only are really handsome, in God’s eyes, 
who humbly fear Him, and.do right,” 

(LMA. 
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For the Companion. 


STEP BY STEP. 

Jane stood beside the table, waiting for her 
mother to leave the room. There was an unu- 
sual expression of anxiety upon her face, anda 
shrewd look about the eyes, that made Mrs. 
Stello look sharply at her, as she passed out. 

“Come, Jane, when your meal is finished al- 
ways leave the table,” said the mother. 

Jane looked after her until she was certain she 
herself could not be seen, then snatching at the 
white lump sugar, hurried a handful into her 
pocket, and answered ,— 

“Yes, ma’am,” went directly after her mother, 
threw her arms around her with a trifling caress, 
then sprang before her and bounded up stairs 
to her own room; then, sitting down in her 
rocking-chair, she commenced to enjoy her stol- 
en sweet. 

“What are you doing up there, Jane?” asked 
Mrs. Stello; for she well knew that when Jane 
was out of sight, and quiet, she was generally 
in mischief. 

“Nothing, ma’am,” answered Jane, in asmoth- 
ered voice. 

“What are you eating, then?” 

“Nothing.” 





believe she’d have died, if she hadn’t. 

4 There's Tim Dawson, he’s another,” she 
Net on, briskly kneading the soft, sweet look- 
Tg loaves, 


°W; and what for? Only that he’s got a 
Pretty face, 

seen 
ite tried to a 
= faw through it. 


5 ‘Tim Was sick, and times was hard.’ 


‘That boy lets his old mother split wood. I’ve | in the face. 
her do it; caught her at it once, and then | not only been stealing, but she had been lying, 


pologize for him, as mothers will; |}as well; and it is no wonder she did not feel 


“But you are, I’m sure, by the sound of 


| your voice.” 

| “O, it’s a bit of cake I left up here yesterday.” 
“Why, the girls fairly idolize that | 
| 


‘Well, come down to your sewing.” 

Jane came down, after a little delay, and took 
up her work, but without looking at her mother 
She knew, very well, that she had 


like looking respectable people in the face! 
She was stitching in a nervous way, when 


s, I might have said, but I didn’t like to, | the door opened with a bounce, and Bridget ap- 





WHAT GRANDMA PAGE SAID, 


“It ye plaze, it’s meseif that would like a lit- 
tle sugar for me tay!” 

“You have plenty, Bridget. You have made | 
sO many complaints recently, that I’ve been | 
looking after you a little, and now I have caught | 
you; for I noticed, as I came up, that there were 
a dozen lumps or more, in the bowl, any one of 
which is quite enough for a cup of tea.” 

* Sue, and ye never belave a word that I say, 
but perhaps ye’ll belave the bowl!” 

Away Bridget flew, and seizing the sugar- 
bowl, came back to the sitting-room. 

“Jane, did you take Bridget’s sugar?” asked 
Mrs. Stello, in a low, quick way, as the cook dis- 
appeared. “If you did, say so at once, that I 
may not distrust her wrongfully.” 

“No, ma’am,” answered Jane; “what should 
I want of it?” 

“Faith, and there is the sugar-bowl to spake 
for itself!” cried Bridget, thrusting the china 
rudely before -her eyes; ‘and there’s but one 
lump out of yer dozen! And-yer hintin’ and 
hintin’ that I’m staling, every day of me life! 
Now ye may belave what I say, or I’ll quit the 
house!”’ 

Mrs. Stello glanced uneasily toward Jane, 
who sat plying one stitch after another, in the 
most unconcerned way. % 

“She can’t be so bad as that,” thought Mrs. 
Stello. “She wouldn’t have me suspect Bridget 
without cause.” 

Mrs. Stello handed Bridget the keys, with a 
sigh. “I don’t know how it is,” she said, sor- 
rowfully, “that the sugar, and cake, and pre- 
serves go off without hands.” 

“There’s many a thafe that wasn’t born in 
Ireland!” cried Bridget. “It’s no thafe that I 
am, and it’s not meself that'll be losing my 
character for a bit of sugar, nather! Ye may 
kape the one lump, and good may it do ye! 
And ye may jist pay me the wages, for I quit.” 

And Bridget quit, sure enough, leaving the 
breakfast dishes upon the table, and the clothes 
in the washtubs, and every thing in confusion. 

Mrs. Stello was a delicate, consumptive per- 
son, to whom nervous excitements, and expos- 
ures were hazardous. It was a whole hour be- 
fore she could trust herself to go to the kitchen, 
at all; but like a brave, good woman, she sect 
herself resolutely to work to put things to rights, 
and then went to the intelligence office for 
another girl. 

But Bridget had been there before her, and 
told the story of her wrongs, so that those look- 
ing for places were not willing to engage with a 

woman who suspected her servants of stealing. 

The result of it all was, Mrs Stello and Jane 
had the work to do for several days, and during 
this time Mrs. Stello took a violent cold which 
settled on her tungs. She was ultimately con- 


Jane did not quite comprehend that these uns 
pleasant events were brought about by her taks 
ing the sugar. She rather flattered herself they 
would not have happened if Bridget had not 
been high-tempered and unreasonable. When 
she thought of it at all, she tried to believe her- 
self innocent of evil intent, and said, ‘A few 
lumps of sugar are surely nothing to make a 
fuss about.” 

Poor Jane; she forgot that principle may be 
Violated in a small theft, as well as in a large 
one; and that it was as wicked to steal one 
lump as to steal a pound. 

One night the winds blew so fierce, and 
moaned so loudly, that Jane could not sleep. 
The cold rain, too, fell in torrents and splashed 
against the windows, asif trying to getin towash 
her false heart clean of all its sin. There were 
unusual noises about the house—doors opening 
and closing—voices in the hall—and sobs. Yes; 
she listened attentively, and was certain she 
heard moans and weeping. 

“What if mother should die!” thought Jane. 
“T will go and ask her to forgive me.” 

Jane crept from her bed and went into the 
hall. Finding the door of her mother’s room 
open, she went in. What was it lying cold, and 
white, and motionless there?) What had be- 
come of her own dear parent, who was all she 
had to love her in the wide world? 

The nurse approached, and taking her tender- 
ly in her arms, told her how her mother had 
died, and gone to n.eet the father she had lost 
many years before. 

Jane wept and grieved, but her sorrow could 
not’avail any thing now. 

She was sent to live with one person and an- 
other, growing up with her old, untruthful pro- 
pensities until her relatives were tired of her 
tricks. 

One after another shook her off, and she was 
consigned to the care of strangers. 

A lady from the city, thinking it a pity so 
bright and active a child should be homeless, 
took compassion upon the girl and offered to 
take her upon trial. 

“If Jane proves to be a good, truthful, obe- 
dient, respectful child,” said Mrs. Green, “I will 
not only adopt her, but give her every advan- 
tage in my power to give.” 

But Jane had so long been accustomed to de- 
ception and petty thefts, it was very difficult for 
her to be honest. If she found a penny on the 
carpet, She slipped it into her pocket. Any 
trifle that pleased her, she appropriated to her 
own use. She would wear Mrs. Green’s collars, 
and gloves, and ribbons, replacing them before 
they were missed, and in many ways deceive 
the kind benefactress who was only seeking her 
good. 

One day she was sent to the store for some 
groceries. As she stood waiting for the articles 
to be put up, she looked over the fruit and 
thought how easily an orange could be taken. 
Surely, just one wouldn’t be missed out of that 
large pile! And it wasn’t. 

Jane went home with an orange in her pocket, 
just as she had formerly gone up stairs with the 
lumps of sugar, and when Mrs. Green perceived 
she had been eating an orange, and asked her 
how she obtained it, the girl answered, boldly—- 

“The grocer gave it me.” 

A little later Jane was again sent to the gro- 
cer’s, and this time a lemon was stolen. 

‘“‘Where did you get the lemon?” asked Mrs. 
Green. 

“J have no lemon,” was the answer. 

“But you must have been using lemons, for I 
smell the odor of the rind.” 

“No, ma’am, I have not.” 
Mrs. Green could not be deceived, however, 
and the lemon was found, partially eaten. 

“Now tell me, truly, did the grocer give you 
this lemon?” 

“Yes, ma’am, truly.” 

“I will go and inquire,” said Mrs. Green, “for 
it is not usual for grocers to be so liberal.” 








‘“ishard, but that selfish fellow bought a' peared with her face aflame. 


fined to her bed, and never left it alive. 


“Please don’t!” cried Jane, weeping. “I found 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 








it upon the floor and thought it had been thrown 
away; but when I found it was sound, I ate it.” 

“Surely,” said Mrs. Green, to herself, “the 
child would not be so foolish as to lie and steal 
for a lemon that could be purchased for three 
cents,” and so she believed her. 

A ring was left upon the dressing-table. It 
disappeared in an unaccountable manner, but 
as Jane looked the longest and sharpest after it, 
and mourned so loudly for the loss, she was not 
suspected of taking it. 

Mr. Green lost money from his vest pocket, as 
it hung upon a peg over night, but then he was 
a very careless man, Mrs. Green said, “and al- 
ways was losing money;” and so that passed 
over without suspicion being fastened upon 
Jane. 

It is no matter how crafty a thief or liar may 
be, the time will surely come when discovery is 
inevitable. 

Jane, emboldened by her success in concealing 
her evil deeds, and seeing the shop windows so 
full of pretty articles which could easily be tak- 
en, and she fancied would not be missed, took 
more than she at first intended, and was sus- 
pected—then watched—then followed home and 
arrested for theft! 

In vain Mr. and Mrs. Green tried to befriend 
her, and plead for her acquittal. Articles were 
found in her possession belonging to the grocer, 
Mrs. Green, and other members of the family, 
together with the lost ring, which made it im- 
possible for the officer to release her. 

She was taken to the police station—weeping 
and begging to be released, but it was too late. 

The “lock-up” is not a dainty place, as we all 
know. There was neither chair nor table, only 
a hard, narrow cot to sleep on, without pillow 
or covering. Into this dismal place poor Jane 
was thrust. It was already evening, and she 
could not be taken to the court-room, so it was 
necessary that she should remain there until the 
next day. 

“T can’t stay here all night!” shrieked Jane. 
“Take me out! O, dear, dear, dear! Take me 
out! Take meout! I'll never stealagain. No, 
never, NEVER!” 

“You should have thought of that, before, my 
child,” said the officer. “tis a great deal easier 
to get into this place than it is to get out of it!” 

“I can hear rats. O, Mr. Officer,I tell you I 
can hear rats! O, do take me out!” 

“Hush, will you?” cried the man. “Your 
noise will do no good. You must remain here 
until morning, and neither your tears nor your 
cries will be of the slightest use.” 

Jane flung herself against the door and 
shricked her loudest. But it was in vain. ‘She 
had found at last that the “way of the trans- 
gressor is hard.” 





For the Companion. 
“GOOD FOR NOTHING.” 


That’s what the nurse said when she held up 
a little weak, crooked baby to the light, in a 
humble cottage by the side of a lonely pine 
grove, through which the wind was always 
moaning and sighing. 

“He’s good for nothing; there aint a sound 
spot in him! Ong eye’s bigger than t’other, 
and the other eye’s smaller than t’other. The 
spine of his back is crooked, and there’s no 
flesh on his bones. 

“Most babies, whatever they don’t have, do 
have lungs to roar with; but this one lies still 
as adead kitten! He lacks either the power or 
the ambition to holler! 

“Still,” she continued, looking on the baby 
compassionatcly, “he’s a human critter, after 
all, and must be looked after; and so he shall 
be. Dare, dare, dare! Poor ’ittle thing! Did 
nussy *buse him, and say he want good for noth- 
ing, and make him cry? Sh-sh-sh-sh!” 

This poor baby, whose mother lay dead in the 
next room, was certainly not up to the average 
of “Nuss Hopkins’” babies. 

Indeed, he had made his advent under most 
discouraging circumstances, all odds being 
agaiust him. His mother dead, his father lazy, 
and himself only a faint shadow, or rather a 
caricature of a baby. 

But for all this, Enoch Perkins—so they named 
him—was one of the babies that are very hard 
to kill. Like a serub-pine, just dangling by the 
roots from the crevice of a rock, he hung bravely 
on to life. 

The lawyer’s twin babies, born the same week, 
“fine, plump boys,” though coddled, and coaxed, 
and wrapped in downy blankets, and trotted, 
and dosed, finished their life’s work in one short 
month! 

The doctor’s baby, a great, rosy fellow, who 
had every thing to live for, didn’t live; and the 
Minister's little Molly, who was intended for a 

_ Parish pet, went to bed, or rather to cradle, one 





night, rosy with health, and merry with fun, 
but died of croup before daybreak! 

But Enoch Perkins, or Nocky Perky, as he 
was called by the boys, in after life, lived through 
the whooping cough, the measles, the mumps, 
the scarlet fever, and finally the small pox; and 
rose up each time a little stronger than before! 

Then the village doctor announced it as his 
opinion that Nocky had something to do in life, 
and couldn’t be killed till his time came. The 
only one thing that fate had left to Nocky, aside 
from the breath of life, was a grandmother. 

It was well that this good grandmother loved 
the child, for one day bis lazy father, tired of 
breathing, perhaps, decided to “go off some- 
where and rest a little;”? and when he got there 
—wherever it was—he forgot to come back again. 

Dame Perkins went out sewing, and took 
Nocky with her—her neighbors putting up with 
the quiet little incumbrance for pity’s sake. 

If she placed him in a cradle, or a big rock- 
ing-chair, he’d lie there very patiently till she 
took him up—seeming to enter fully into the 
necessities of the case; and as he grew older he 
crept and walked round other people’s premises, 
with a considerate modesty that was remarka- 
ble in one so young. 

What a mercy it is that love is blind! Dame 
Perkins really thought Nocky handsome as he 
grew up and played with the village boys. 

Other folks said, ‘How squint-eyed that little 
fright is!’ She said, “What 2 cunning look 
that little fellow has in his eyes!’ 

Other folks said “he looked as if he was just 
tipping over on his back!” She said, “Most 
boys are round shouldered, but my Nocky is as 
straight as an arrow!” 

Other folks said, “That poor, bony creature 
will never do any work in life.” She said, 
“Nocky is such a genteel, delicate make, that I 
won’t have him put to hard work. He must be 
either a schoolmaster or a store-keeper.” 

As Nocky grew up he beeame a great favorite, 
and the village boys were as tender of him as if 
he were made of glass. While he joined in their 
play they waited on him and gave him the best 
places and the easiest parts, as if he had been a 
young nobleman, and they all his pages. 

Nocky proved a most excellent scholar at 
school, as well as a very good boy at home. He 
was smart at any thing he could do at all. He 
could go to the post-office for the minister, and 
could ride about on Saturday, with the doctor, 
to hold his horse, while he was calling on his 
patients. Out of school hours the store-keeper 
used to hire him to wait on customers with him. 

In these ways he picked up enough to buy his 
clothes, ever after he was nine years old. 

Then he began to grow taller, and became less 
stiff in the back, and his cheeks filled out a lit- 
tle, which relieved the blemish in his eye; so 
that with his ready smile and his constant good 
nature, people forgot that he was homely. 

They pointed their own boys to him as a pat- 
tern of good manners and kindness; but still 
every body asked,— 

“What will become of Nocky when his grand- 
mother gets too old to work, and when she 
dies ?” 

It was a cheery little home this old lady kept 
by the pine grove. 

She always had a bright fire and a pleasant 
smile for the boys who came in the winter even- 
ings to roast nuts or to pop corn with Nocky; 





| vacation. During these rides Nocky was told 
his early history; and one day the doctor asked 
| him what he meant to be in life. 

“T should like to be a scholar, sir,” replied 
Nocky; “but as that cannot be, I mean to learn 
an easy trade, so as to be able*to support my 
grandmother.” : 

“Do you want to be a tailor, or a shoemaker?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Td rather be a carpenter, or a blacksmith, or 
a stone-cutter; but of course I’m not strong 
enough for either; and yet I think sittiug ona 
bench would be even worse,” replied Nocky. 

“If you could be educated, what profession 
would you choose?” asked the doctor. 

Nocky blushed scarlet, as he replied, “I’d be a 
doctor, sir.” 

“Then you shall be, my boy, if I live to make 
youone;” said Dr. Wilson. “It is far better for 
a doctor, and indeed an advantage for almost 
everybody, to have a college education; but it is 
not indispensable. I had no better opportunities 
when young than you are having now; but I 
improved them; and after I began to’study med- 
icine I kept up my other studies, too. I would 
like you to study Latin with the minister, be- 
side going to school for the next two years; and 
then we will talk about medicine. Will you 
come and live with me?” 

“Thank you, sir,” cried Nocky, “I’d like to 
very much; but—butI wouldn’t leave my grand- 
mother, even to be a doctor.” 

“But if I would see her well taken care of?” 
suggested Dr.-Wilson. 

“No, sir; she stuck by me when I was friend- 
less, and I wouldn’t leave her for all the gold in 
California,” exclaimed the boy, resolutely. 

“But if she wants you to come for her own as 
well as your future good? Then you would?” 

“No, sir, I couldn’t. I love her so much that 
I couldn’t be happy away from her. But I will 
come to you every day, and harness up, and 
drive, and do any thing you ask me,” replied 
Nocky, gratefully. 

So he did stay with her for eight years. When 
he left the cottage by the pines, it was to live in 
the doctor’s house and to assist him in his prac- 
tice. He took her with him, and paid as much 
attention to her as if she was the finest lady in 
the land. 

When she was comfortably seated in her nice 
easy chair, in her pleasant chamber, she ex- 
claimed to the doctor’s wife, who was glad to 
welcome her,— 

“T only wish old Nurse Hopkins had lived till 
to-day! When Enoch was born she pronounced 
him ‘good for nothing,’ and now see what he 
has come te! Why, J think he’s the handsom- 
est as well as the smartest young man in all 
these parts!” 

The doctor’s wife agreed with her on the lat- 
ter point, and expressed gratitude that her hus- 
band had such a faithful and skilful partner to 
assist him in his work. 

As the years flew by, Enoch Perkins became a 
skilful physician, and his name was known far 
beyond his native town. 

On the death of Dr. Wilson, he took his whole 
practice and purchased his place; and old Mrs. 
Perkins lived to see him highly honored and 
greatly beloved, for many years after she left 
the cottage. 





So you see it is impossible to guess from a ba- 
by’s looks or his circumstances what he will be 


and sometimes she would tell them stories of | as a man. 


what happened when she was young; and her 
stories always had a lesson in them. 


It would not do for any one now to say, in 
presence of Dr. Perkins’ patients; that he had 


Dame Perkins cherished no very warm affec- | ever been “good for nothing;” for they regard 


tion for Nocky’s father, you may be sure. 

In the first place, he had married her daugh- 
ter against her wishes, while the poor girl was 
far from home learning a trade, and then he 
came home with her, and Jike a mean fellow, 
sat down in idleness by her fireside, and ate the 
bread she earned by her needle. 

So the grandmother always called Nocky by 
her husband’s name, just as if he had no father. 

When the boy was fourteen, and strong enough 
to work a little, his lazy father heard of him 
through one of the townsmen whom he met in 
a distant city. It occurred to him that perhaps 
the boy might yet earn money and support him; 
so he came one day to claim him, and fright- 
ened old Mrs. Perkins nearly out of her senses. 

But the neighbors came to the rescue, and 
told him if he did not make off at once, they 
would have him arrested for deserting his moth- 
erless infant. 

Poor Nocky did not know till then that he 
had a father; and it gave him as much sorrow 
to find him, as it would give most boys to lose 
theirs. 

Not long after this, kind Dr. Wilson, who al- 
ways linked Nocky tenderly with the memory 
of the little one he had lost, engaged the lad to 
ride with him and hold his horse for the whole 


| his birth as one of the great events of our cen- 
| tury! 





THE GROTTO OF GEMS. 

At Guttanen, in Switzerland, a grotto of gems 
has been discovered, the descriptions of which, 
by visitors, equal any thing in Dumas’ famous 
“Legend of Monte Christo.” 

The marvellous cavern lately discovered near 
the glacier of Picffen is not of huge dimensions, 
| being only 45 feet in length, 16 in height at the 
| entrance, and 12 at the inner extremity, and 26 
| feet in breadth. It was found at a height of 100 
feet in an almost inaccessible wall of rock. 

By severe and prolonged labor, which obliged 
the men at work to remain eight days and 
nights among the glaciers, some of the most 
superb topazes in existence were extracted from 
| the entrance of the cave. These had then to be 
carried as far as Furea, and thence lowered by 
ropes at a height of 4,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

One man conveying a block that weighed 140 
pounds, fell into a crevasse 130 feet deep. His 
body was recovered ten hours later, but the 
topaz will have to be abandoned there. 

But a less dangerous passage has been dis- 





sledges descending on incllned planes, the mas. 
sive blocks can now be lowered more easily, 
This remarkable windfall has enriched the whoie 
village of Guttanen, for the entire population 
work, and are still working, to extract the gems, 

But after all their terrific trouble and danger 
in procuring the topazes, many of these poor 
toiling mountaineers were arrested by govern. 
ment and their treasure confiscated, the grotto 
being situated on the Alpine range between the 
cantons of Berne and Uri. Guttanen, however, 
subsequently succeeded in making good her 
claims in consideration of acertain tribute, and 
now has possession of the grotto again. 

The largest topaz block extracted thus far 
weighs 1040 kilogrammes, and the smallest 
about 730. After this, Sinbad the Sailor, The 
Old Man of the Mountain, and the Roc’s exgs 
will seem like very common personages and 
things! 
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For the Companion. 


MAUD’S ADVENTURE. 

It was a fine summer day, and the birds were 
busy proclaiming the fact from every tree and 
shrub; but Maud sat curled up in a great arm. 
chair, reading the “Life of Marie Antoinette,” 
oblivious of every thing else. 

Suddenly her brother Eben bounded in at the 
open window, exclaiming,— 

“Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown!” 

Maud dropped her book. ‘“O, Eben, how you 
frightened me!” said she. “They were just cut- 
ting off Marie Antoinette’s head, and I thought 
you were the axe descending.” 

“Just leave the Widow Capet to her fate, and 
come and see the robin’s nest I have found in 
the arbor. Climb up to the window-sill—now 
jump. Bravo! little Jacobin.” 

“It’s wicked to say the Widow Capet,” said 
Maud, “and I would not have been a Jacobin. 
I would rather have been the queen with her 
head under the guillotine, than any of that vile 
mob.” 

“Hear! Hear!” cried Eben, who, though very 
proud of his sister, was fond of teasing her. 

“O, do you remember,” said Maud, stopping 
in front of her brother, her cheeks glowing, her 
eyes dilating, “do you remember how she re- 
fused to take refuge with the National Assem- 
bly? ‘Sire,’ she said, ‘you must first command 
that I be nailed to the walls of this palace. I 
remain here. I stir not from this spot.’ Wasn't 
it splendid?” 

“Why, yes,” said Eben, “that was pretty well 
for a woman—and very much like a woman to 
go a minute or two after.” 

“That stupid old king made her go,” said 
Maud. “I wish she hadn’t. J wouldn't! no, 
not if they had killed me the next min—eh! 0, 
a caterpillar! Take him off—quick!”’ 

Eben removed the intruder, and then throw- 
ing himself on the ground, went off into par- 
oxysms of laughter—partly real and partly got 
up for the occasion. 

“Heroic Maud!” he said, as soon as he was 
able to speak, “‘she fears neither the Bastile nor 
the guillotine, but when a caterpillar rears his 
awful front”— 

“I don’t care! that’s different,” interrupted 
Maud. 

“So it is different—quite,” returned Eben; 
“but on the whole, I guess it’s fortunate thatour 
Maud was born in this land of peace and pump- 
kin-pies.” 

“If you’re going to keep laughing at me, I'll 
go into the house again.” And Maud pouted, 
and walked away a few steps. 

“QO, I’ll be as sober as a jndge, if you'll come 
back,” said Eben, drawing down his face. “Just 
look at me.” 

Maud, who in her heart much preferred to stay 
in the garden, was easily appeased. “Where's 
the nest?” she asked. 

“In among the grape leaves. You can look 
right down into it from the pear tree. Let me 
assist your royal highness. There,” said Eben, 
stooping over and pushing aside the leaves, “do 
you see any thing?” 

“Yes, I see four ugly little birds.” 

“Don’t call them ugly, for that old robiu om 
the post is their mother, and it might hurt her 
feelings.” 

The pear tree was furnished with a woodet 
seat, and steps which made it easy of access, so 
that it was a favorite resort of the young Del- 
anos. There we will leave them to their enjoy 
ment this summer afternoon. : 

Eben had called his sister “heroic Maud’ = 
title he often gave her because of her admira 
tion for deeds of heroism in history and Tt 
mance. 

She never wearied of reading about Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Lady Jane Grey, Joan of Are, 
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and a host of others, famous in history. Her 
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favorite, however, was Moll Pitcher, because she 
fired a cannon for the independence of the Unit- 
ed States; and what were “the throne of the 
lilies, ’ the castles of Spain, or even the British 
jion himself, compared with the American eagle 
and our “glorious stars and stripes!” 

She thought it must have been delightful to 
live in New England in the times of the early 


_ settlers, when you might be awakened any night 


by an Indian war-whoop, or the howling of 
wolves at your very door. 

Had Maud confined herself to history and real 
characters, it might have been well, but she was 
equally fond of revelling in the regions of ro- 
mance. 

She had read all the novels she could lay her 
hands on, from “The Mysteries of Udolpho,” a 
relic of her grandmother’s day, to Miss Brad- 
don’s last sensational. 

“Just so J would have done,” she would say, 
or think, when contemplating some marvellous 
or impossible action; and most devoutly she 
wished that she might meet with an adventure 
which would make her heroism manifest to the 
yorld—particularly to Eben. 

Itis evening now, and the great red sun has 
gone down in the west, but no one misses him 
much, for his sister, the moon, is shining: there 
in the east with as lovely, though a paler light. 

Mr. and Mrs. Delano are away for a few days 
onavisit. Biddy has gone cousining, and Eben 
yielded to the temptation of a game of football, 
so Maud is housekeeper to-night. 

“Are you sure you are not afraid?” Eben 
came back to say, after shutting the gate behind 
him. 

“No, not a bit,” said Maud. 

“That’s a brave girl. I believe you are a 
heroine, after all.” 

No, Maud was not afraid, but when the last 
echo of her brother’s footsteps had died in the 
distance, she began to notice how very still it 
was. She could hear the frogs in the meadows, 
but they seemed so very, very far away, and they 
were certainly singing dirges instead of their 
uual songs of rejoicing. Then a whip-poor- 
will lighted on a cherry tree only a few feet from 
thedoor in which she was sitting; but his note 
was not soft and plaintive, but wild, harsh and 
discordant. She threw a stone at him, and he 
flew away, and the silence became more oppres- 
sive than before. 

Should she light the great kerosene lamp and 
sitin the parlor? No, the house loomed up like 
some tall, gloomy dungeon; she preferred to 
stay out where she could see the man in the 
moon looking down at her, if nobody else. She 
would try the seat in the pear tree. The old 
robin in the arbor cried out once at being dis- 
turbed, and then the world seemed to be again 
left entirely to Maud and the frogs. 

“How distinct the shadows are to-night!” 
thought she. “There is a dark shadow by the 
fence that looks just like a man. I should say 
itwas a man, if I didn’t know better. I wish 
Biddy would come home.” 

When she looked again the shadow was gone, 
but there was the same appearance in another 
Place. It approaches nearer, and Maud discerns 
that it is indeed no shadow, but a human being 
moving stealthily, as if afraid of being seen. 

She had longed for an adventure, but does her 
courage rise with the occasion? On the con- 
tary, her only impulse is to jump down from 
the tree and run screaming to the nearest neigh- 
tor’s—an impulse which she would obey, only 
that she is too much frightened to move. 

The man, who has, in Maud’s eyes, the air of 
‘bloody Jacobin, or a bandit, surveys the prem- 
ks and then comes directly forward under the 
Mar tree, without raising his head, however. 

She sees his ferocious moustache, she sees 
Durderer written on every line of his counte- 
iuee, and not daring to look longer, she covers 
her face with her hands. 

Itmight have been five minutes—it might 
bare been an hour—she had not the least idea 
Vhich, when she heard a series of the most ter- 
Tle shrieks, 


“Biddy has come home, and he’s killing her.” 
That was the only solution Mand’s excited im- 
‘ination could suggest. Trembling in every 
, b, she determines to run for help, but mak- 


Rg & misstep, she falls to the ground and sprains 
her ankle, 


At this moment, to her exceeding joy, she 
. Eben’s well known step. He comes up 
‘walk, singing a lively air. 
‘Eben! Eben!” she calls. 
wns!” cried he, suiting the action to the 
= a skip and a bound. 
ar ©man,” gasped Maud; “he’s killed Bid- 


‘What do you mean?” exclaimed her horror- 
‘ticken brother, 


few words of explanation. Eben lighted a lamp 
and walked holdly to the kitchen, Maud limp- 
ing after. 

All was quiet, and there were no sigus of any 
disturbance having taken place. 

He then proceeded to explore the long line of 
sheds and out-buildings which connected with 
the house. In afew minutes he returned, but 
instead of the face of terror which Maud ex- 
pected to behold, he was sheuting with laughter. 
“He’s lost his wits. O, dear!” cried Maud. 
“Come and look at Biddy’s remains—poor 
Biddy,” said Eben, trying to look sober, but 
again bursting into a laugh. 

Maud’s fears were fast vanishing, and they 
fled entirely when the veritable Biddy herself 
came in from her visit, her broad, ruddy face 
beaming with smiles. 

She knew not what to make of it, when Maud 
threw her arms round her, exclaiming, “You 
dear old Biddy, you’re alive!” 

“Of course I’m alive, and why shouldn’t I 
be?” and she danced Maud up and down, ina 
way that showed that she was not only alive, 
but strong and vigorous. 

“No, you’re not alive—you’re only a ghost 
Come and look at your murdered remains,” 
said Eben, trying to speak in a deep, sepulchra! 
voice, and leading the way to the barn. 

“Alas, poor Biddy!” he exclaimed, pointing 
to a hen lying on the barn floor, whose neck had 
been violently twisted. 

“O, the poor crater,” said Biddy, “it’s old 
Whitey, the best laying hen we had. If I could 
catch the vill’in that done it”—and she shook 
her honest fist in a way that expressed unutter- 
able things. 

The secret was out. The hen-roost had been 
robbed. That the battle had been severe, was 
evident from the feathers which were scattered 
far und wide. Such of the fowls as had come 
off victorious, were perching on the beams and 
timbers of the barn, giving occasional utter- 
ance to their feelings in dismal croaks. Even 
the rooster had not the heart to crow over so 
disastrous a triumph. 

‘ve a notion that the robber is skulking 
about here, now,” said Eben. 

“Wouldn’t I like to wring the ugly neck of 
him?” said Biddy. 

They looked in every spot in the barn and 
garden, where they thought it likely a man 
would conceal himself, but in vain, and they 
were about to give up the search, when Biddy 
exclaimed,— 

“Hark! didn’t you hear a squak? He’s got 
a chicken.” 

“He’s up in the pear tree,” said Maud. 

The culprit made a precipitate descent, witha 
chicken under each arm; and there, under the 
light of the moon, stood revealed Mike Carson, 
an under-witted youth well known in the neigh- 
borhood, and harmless excepting for an occa- 
sional foray into some orchard or hen-roost. 

Biddy did not think his neck worth wringing, 
so he was dismissed with a present of a chicken, 
and this admonition from Eben: 

“The next time you take a fancy to dine off 
roast fowl, come and ask for one instead of 
stealing it.” 

Maud’s ankle recovered long before she heard 
the last of “the terrible robber with ferocious 
moustache,” and “the murdered Biddy.” 

She was never again known to wish for an ad- 
venture, but was more than ever grateful to the 
heroic men and women who in former days en- 
dured so many perils, in order to secure the 
blessings of peace and safety to their posterity. 
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BRUTE SAGACITY. 

We are often amused and entertained by evi- 
dences of method in the movements of irration- 
al animals, which seem to imply thought. Some 
of these specimens of philosophy without brains, 
make us wonder and reflect as well as smile. 

The intelligence of animals is most remarka- 
ble when experience seems to prompt a plan of 
action, or where the animal devises a connect- 
ing scheme to effect some desirable object. 

The Arctic wolves hunt together in compa- 
nies, and if they meet an animal which they 
have not the courage to attack openly, they form 
into a semi-circle or crescent, and rush down 
upon it, until the creature, terrified by the num- 
ber of its enemies, hurries over a precipice and 
is dashed to pieces, when they search out the 
body and enjoy the feast. 

Halliday mentions a mason bee which had 
built its nest close to a window generally fast- 
ened with a shutter, but which, when thrown 
back, lay so close to the wall that its nest was 
completely shut in. To prevent this occurrence, 
it formed a little lump of clay, which hindered 









pointed to the rear of the house, with a 





justice. 


Jesse recounts the circumstance of some rats 
destroying the bladder fastened over the nose of 
an oil bottle, and making free with the oil by 
dipping their tails into it and licking it off. 

Dr. Pelican saw some rats engaged in the 
same manner around the bung-hole of a cask 
of wine, into which had the hole been large 
enough, they would doubtless have fallen from 
intoxication. 

Degranpere put a monkey to the proof by 
leaving on a table an open bottle of anise-seed 
brandy, from which the monkey extracted with 
his fingers as much as it could manage to reach, 
and then poured sand into the bottle until the 
liquor ran over. 





For the Companion. 
IN THE CHIPPEWA COUNTRY. 
A STORY OF THE BORDER. 
By Edward 8. Ellis, 
CHAPTER VI.—THE CHIPPEWA HUNTER. 


What the panther thought, I cannot tell. 
Whether she had any thoughts is as difficult a 
question; but if the huge limbed creature sup- 
posed that her human enemies would prove as 
cringing victims as the bear, her judgment was 
very much at fault. 

The young hunters had viewed the slaughter 
committed in mere wantonness, by the bear, 
with any thing but respect for his motives, and 
would no doubt have been tempted to have shot 
him when he had completed his work; but the 
panther had abundantly satisfied their ideas of 


They were about concluding it was safer to 
make the distance between themselves and the 
revengeful mother as great as possible, when 
her determination to show fight prevented their 
escape. 

As she crouched threateningly on the ground, 
preparing for her spring, both of the boys in- 
stinctively raised their guns. 

“Aim for her eye,” whispered George, as they 
brought the guns to their shoulders. 

There was a moment’s silence; but that mo- 
ment seemed an hour to the brave lads. 

“Fire,” said George. Both guns were dis- 
charged on the instant. 

It so happened that Albert had selected the 
right eye, while George had taken the left. The 
distance was short, and to the credit of their 
nerves and their bravery their aim was accurate. 
The fierce beast sprang high in air. Both balls 
had entered her brain; and after falling upon 
her side, the strong limbs made a few convul- 
sive movements, and then she lay still in death. 
With the passing away of this danger, the 
boys began again to realize their hunger. The 
bear was on the other side of the creek, and a 
thorough wetting in order to get a piece of his 
rump, did not seem particularly pleasant. They 
did not dare to risk the noise of shooting game, 
for they already feared that the report of their 
guns might bring them into danger. So they 
concluded to resume their journey, following 
the same direction as before, and endure their 
hunger until its demands could be satisfied with- 
out bringing them into trouble. 

For half an hour or so, they went on silently 
and cautiously, when they were startled by the 
discharge of a gun. The noise seemed but a 
short distance from them, and the echo reverb- 
erating through the woods, sounded to their 
startled nerves, almost like a death knell. 

The next instant a crashing was heard, and 
the young hunters immediately sprang, almost 
involuntarily, behind two large trees which 
stood near. 

A few seconds later, a large deer dashed into 
view, running in a direction which would take 
him only a few yards in front of where they 
were concealed. 

The animal was mortaily wounded, and could 
run but a short distance further. He ran wild- 
ly, and when just abreast of them, blindly struck 
a tree and dropped lifeless upon the ground. 

In a moment more, an Indian came into view, 
and rushing to the deer, plunged his knife into 
its throat, after which he proceeded to dress it 
in the usual barbarian fashion. 

While thus engaged, our young friends were 
in a tremor of apprehension. Should the Chip- 
pewa discover them, they were sure there was 
no escape. They covfid not step without mak- 
ing sufficient noise for the quick ear of the In- 
dian to catch, so they did not dare to attempt to 
steal away. : 

They hoped the savage wonid retrace his steps 
and leave the place, returning to the point from 

which he came, and in that case their chance of 
discovery was lessened. 

The Chippewa worked rapidly. He used his 
knife skilfully, and in a short time had the en- 
tire animal skinned from antlers to heels. 





the shutter from fitting close to the wall, and 
left room for its own ingress; 


the young hunters, walked straight toward 
them. 

The first impulse of Albert was to shoot him; 
but there was not cruelty enough in his nature. 
The deed seemed too terrible. In a desperate 
fight for his life he might have done it; but not 
coolly and deliberately, upon an unsuspecting 
man—even if he was a savage. 

While the Chippewa advanced, his couxse led 
him directly between the boys. As he came 
nearer, they cautiously crept around the trees, 
They did not dare to peep out so as to assure 
themselves of his exact position, and each of 
them could only satisfy himself of this, by the 
sound of his footsteps. 

The savage walked carelessly. He evidently 
did not suspect that any human being was near. 
When directly opposite the boys, the sound 
of his footsteps suddenly ceased. He had 
stopped! 

Their hearts were in their mouths, and they 
clutched their guns, ready for the assault. 

But he had only halted to adjust the deerskin 
upon his back. The next instant he moved on 
again. His footsteps gradually died away in the 
distance, and when they ventured to look again, 
he was disappearing among the trees. 

When assured that the Chippewa was beyond 
sight and hearing, the boys stepped from their 
concealment, and made all haste to the deer. A 
delicious meal could be procured from the ani- 
mal’s haunches; but the great difficulty re- 
mained. 

They had no flint and tinder with them, and 
the only means of kindling a blaze was by us- 
ing the powder in the pan of their guns, or 
blowing the wadding into a flame. Their hun- 
ger overcame their sense of the risk and danger, 
and they finally concluded to retire to the most 
secluded spot, build a fire, cook the venison and 
satisfy their intense craving for food. 

There was some difficulty in selecting a suita- 
ble spot; but it was found at last, and they set 
about the dangerous task of starting a fire, and 
of running the risk of its smoke betraying 
them. 

Albert withdrew his charge, and ignited a wad 
by the flash of powder in the pan of his gun. 
By the help of dry leaves and twigs the fire was 
fairly started, and a goodly quantity of the ven- 
ison was cooked. 

The young hunters made a meal that was as 
thoroughly relished as it was needed, and by 
the time it was finished the sun had passed the 
meridian and was on its downward course in the 
west. 

By this time they had travelled far enough to 
the north to carry them into the open wood 
mentioned by Mr. Burton, so they turned to the 
left and pursued their journey with renewed 
vigor. 

To their surprise, they found the country quite 
undulating, with here and there epen spaces of 
several acres, where scarcely a tree grew. 

An hour or so after eating, they reached a hill 
of greater elevation than any they had as yet 
ascended. From its summit they could see the 
Wahconta winding through the forests, flowing 
in a direction almost opposite to that which it 
took before finding its outlet. They could also 
see the place where they supposed their home 
ought to be, but the distance was too great for 
them to distinguish the house. 

But if they could sce nothing of friends, they 
saw signs of their enemies scarcely half a mile 
away; the smoke of a camp-fire could be dis- 
cerned as it made its way through the tree-tops. 

The boys instinctively shrank to the ground 
at the sight of this indication of danger. They 
remained a few moments on the watch, but no 
moving object could be seen. 

“There must be a large band of them,” said 
George. 

“I wonder what they are doing there?” 

“Likely enough they are hunting, and have 
camped there, or may be they have been on an 
expedition against the settlers and have cap- 
tives with them.” 

“We are too close to be safe; let’s move 
away.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed George, in great excite- 
ment. ‘Do you see any thing over there?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“{f L aint more mistaken than I ever was in 
my life, there is Chip in that little opening at 
the bottom of the hill.” 

Albert looked’in the direction indicated, and 
there, sure enough, was a horse that very much 
resembled the pony. 

“What do you think?” inquired George. 

“Jt looks like Chip, but for all that it may be- 
long to those Indians.” 

“No, it doesn’t,” added George, in great glee, 
“for I can make out the bridle upon his head! 
Look, as he raises his head; you can see it!” 

This was evidence which could not be ques- 





Then taking the skin and slinging it over his 
shoulder, he started away; but to the dismay of 


tioned, The bridle, or more properly @ portion 














of it, was plainly discernible as the animal oc- 
casionally raised his head from cropping the 
grass. 

“Isn’t it wonderful that he’s alive?” asked 
Albert, as he looked with pleased eyes upon the 
animal, unharmed and browsing below him. 

“We must get him again.” 

“Ilow? Ile is so near the Indians, it would 
be foolish to risk it.” 

“But they haven’t seen him.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because if they had, they wouldn’t allow 
such a fine horse to stay there.” 

The chance of again obtaining possession of 
their horse was too tempting to be given up. 

After a few minutes consultation, they agreed 
tu approach him from different directions, watch- 
ing carefully against a surprise from the Indians. 

It required considerable time to reach Chip in 
this manner; but at the end of a-half hour they 
found themselves within a few rods of him, 
while he, as yet, had failed to observe their ap- 
proach. 

The situation of Albert was the most favora- 
bie for seizing him; so he motioned to George 
to remain where he was, while he advanced from 
his place of concealment. 

This was the critical moment, but the boy dis- 
played a coolness and prudence worthy of an 
older head. 

Not until he was within a dozen feet, did Chip 
detect the insidious approach. Then he raised 
his head with a startled look, but Albert spoke 
gently to him, and he paused, with the appear- 
ance of an effort to recognize him. 

His hand once upon his bridle, and the docile 
beast was under full control. He made no re- 
sistance, but followed with a quiet obedience 
which showed his admirable temper. 

Neither of the boys attempted to mount him, 
nor did one of them glance back until they had 
reached the top of the hill from which Chip had 
first been discovered. 

Then, to their unspeakable dismay, they saw 
an Indian standing in the opening, with his 
eyes fixed upon them! 

——$—<@>——_——_ 





* For the Companion. 
THE COCK LANE GHOST. 


Who has not heard of the Cock Lane Ghost? 

Allusions to it abound in books, magazines 
and papers. The very name once made all the 
superstitious old women in London, prick up 
their ears with terror. The poet Churchill made 
it the subject of a stinging satire, and the fa- 
mous Dr. Johnson had his reputation badly 
damaged by his supposed credulity in the affair. 

Most people know thet the Cock Lane Ghost 
is a synonym of humbug; but it is probable 
that comparatively few of the Companion read- 
ers are familiar with the details of the story. 

In the vear 1756, a Mr. Kempe, of Norfolk, 
England, married a young gentlewoman and 
lived with her happily nearly a year, when she 
died. 

Her sister Fanny, who had lived with her sister 
at Mr. Kempe’s, continued to keep his house, and 
he became much enamored with her; but the 
eanon of the church prevented them from mar- 
rying. 

They, at length, removed to London and took 
lodgings with Mr. Parsons, in Cock Lane. 
While making their home here, Mr. Kempe was 
called away from London on business, and Fan- 
ny induced Mr. Parsons’ daughter to room with 
her during his absence. 

Miss Fanny was rather unfortunate in her 
selection of a bedfellow, for her companion 
seemed to be attended by a familiar spirit, 
which began knocking and scratching in a most 
unaccountable manner about the bed. 

She gave an account of these disturbances to 
Mr. Parsons, in the morning, but he could not 
account for them, or at least pretended that he 
could not, and they continued to annoy her as 
long as she remained in the house. 

At length Fanny was attacked by the small- 
pox, and after a brief illness, died. She was in- 
terred in the vaults of St. John’s church, Clerk- 
enwell 

Two years elapsed, when a story began to be 
bruited about Cock Lane, that mysterious noises 
were heard in Parsons’ house. They usually 
occurred at night, and in the room of the young 
lady who had slept, several years before, with 
Miss Fanny. They were the same old disturb- 
ances, knocking and scratching. 

Miss Parsons, however, seems to have been 
rather more ambitious in her operations, than 
formerly, for she not only kept the house in 
terror by mysterious noises, but reported that 
she had seen the apparition of a lady surround- 
ed by a blazing light. <A ghost, at the best, is a 
startling thing, but the idea of a ghost blazing 
away at that rate, quite turned the good peo- 
ple’s heads, at Cock Lane, 





Miss Parsons’ story was not doubted, after a | 
poor publican in the neighborhood caught sight | 
of the luminous lady. He was carrying a pot | 
of beer into Mr. Parsons’ house, when he de- | 
scried a lady, shining like the sun, at the top of | 
the stairs He dropped his pot of beer, of | 
course. He stood transfixed with terror for a | 
moment, when the figure darted by him and | 
beckoned him to follow. 

He, however, had seen sufficient, and declined 
the ghostly invitation, but took to his heels ina 
manner that did not allow the grass of Cock 
Lane to grow under his feet, and having reached 
home, was taken violently ill. The poor man, 
for a time, was literally “frightened out of his | 
wits.” 

Miss Parsons, on being interrogated in re- 
spect to the luminous visitor, declared that it 
was the apparition of Mr. Kempe’s sister-in-law, 
Miss Fanny. | 

The old and young, the rich and poor, the 
learned and unlearned, now began to resort to 
Mr. Parsons’ to hear the marvellous knocking. 

Cock Lane was in aferment. London was all 
‘ars, and the Cock Lane Ghost became the mar- 
vel of the kingdom. 

The fact that Miss Parsons should attribute 
the same noises that had. frightened Miss Fan- 
ny, to Miss Fanny’s ghost, was, to say the least, 
a suspicious circumstance; but we suppose that 
the people of Cock Lane, like many good peo- 
ple now-a-days, rather liked to be duped. 

The spirit performed very much like those of 
a more modern date. It knocked once for an 
affirmative answer, and twice for a negative; it 
made a fluttering noise when pleased, and 
scratched when displeased, and in this rather 
awkward manner, Miss Parsons was enabled to 
held communication with the dead. 

The result of these communications was the 
following disclosure: 

“The ghost was Miss Fanny. Miss Fanny had 
been poisoned by her brother-in-law, Kempe, and 
it would be very gratifving to Miss Funny if the 
said Mr. Kempe should be arrested and hung.” 

Mr. Kempe was now looked upon with al- 
most universal suspicion, and, in consequence, 
led a wretched life. He, however, acted with 
much propricty in the matter, and endeavored 
to detect and expose the imposture. 

As if the mysterious noises were not sufficient- 
ly frightful, Miss Parsons now began to make 
faces and have fits, when, in some unaccounta- 
ble manner, she was informed that the spirit 
was about to perform. 

She was taken from house to house, that peo- 
ple might listen to the noises, and some very 
eminent individuals, from time to time, watched 
by her bedside during the night, that they might 
hear a real ghost bump and scratch. 

The following is a specimen of the communi- 
cations which sometimes occurred on these oc- 
casions: 


_Were you brought to an untimely end by poison ?—A, 
cs. 

; In what was the poison administered, beer or purl ?— A. 
url 


How long before your death ?—A. Three hours. 

Is the person called Carrots, able to give any informa- 
tion about the poison Yes. 

A.e you Kempe's wife's sister ?— 4, Yes, 

Were you married to Kempe ?—A. No. 

Was any other person besides Kempe concerned in the 
poisoning ?— 4, No. 

Can you appear visibly to any one ?—A. Yes. 

Cs, 








Will you do s0?— 4, Yes. 
Can you go out of this house ?—A. Yes, 
Can you follow the child everywhere ?—A. Yes. 
Are you pleased at being asked questions ?—A. Yes. 
Does it case your mind ?—4. Yes, 
ve the accused should be taken up, will he confess ?—A. 





«s. 
Will you be at ease in your mind if the man be hanged ? 
—A. Yes. es 
How long will it be befure he is executed ?—A. Three 
years. 
tow many clergymen are there in the room?—A. 
iree. 


low many negroes ?—A. Two. 
<-— distinguish the person of any one in the room ? 

In the early part of the year 1762, there ap- 
peared in the public prints of London, an ad- 
vertisement saying that the undersizned, with 
the approval of the lord mayor, had visited Mr. 
Parsons, and after much trouble had obtained 
his consent to a somewhat public examination 
of his daughter, under the following circum- 
stances: 


“The father was to be there; not suffered to be in the 
room, but in a parlor where there coukl be no sort of 
communication, attended with a proper person. A bed, 
without any furniture, was to be set in the middle of a 
large room, and the chairs to be placed round it. ‘the 
persons to be present were some Qf the clergy, a physi- 
cian, surgeon, apothecary, and a justice of the peace. 
‘The child was to be undressed, examined, and put to bed, 
by a lady ot character and fortune. Gentlemen of estab- 
lished character both of clergy and laity (among whom 
was a noble lord, who desired to attend) were to have 
been present at the examination.” 





The advertisement states, that Mr. Parsons 
endeavored to deceive the committee, by nam- 
ing a person to attend his daughter, whom he 
declared to be a stranger, but who was really 
one of her most familiar friends. 

The plan herein described, was followed, and 
many gentlemen, eminent for rank and learn- 
ing, were present, among them Dr. Samuel John- 
son. On the following day they published this 
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“About ten at night the gentlemen met in the chamber | 
in which the girl, supposed to be disturbed by a spirit, | 
had with proper caution been put to bed by several ladies. 
They sat rather more than an hour, and hearing nothing, 
went down stairs, where they interrogated the father of 
the girl, who denied, in the strongest terms, any knowl- | 
edge or belief of fraud. i | 

“As the supposed spirit had before gn promised, 
by an affirmative knock, that it would attend one of the | 
gentlemen into the vault, under the church of St. Jobns, | 
Clerkenwell, where the body is deposited, and give a tok- 
en of its presence there by a knock upon the coffin; it | 
was therefore determined to make this trial of the exist- | 
ence or veracity of the supposed spirit. | 

“While they were inquiring and deliberating, they were 
summoned into the girl’s chamber by some ladies who 
were near her bed, and had heard knocks and scratches. 
When the gentlemen entered, the girl declared that she 
felt the spirit like a mouse upon her back; and was re- | 
quired to hold her hands out of bed. From that time, 
though the spirit was very solemnly required to manifest 
its existence by appearance, by impression on the hand 
or body of any present, by scratches, knocks, or any 
agency, no evidence of preternatural power was exhibited. 

“the spirit was then seriously advertised that the per- 
was made of striking the cof- | 
fin, was then about to visit the vault, and that the per- 
furmance of the promise was then claimed. The com- | 
pany, at once, went into the church, and the gentleman to 
whom the promise was made, went with two more into 
the vault. ‘The spirit was solemnly required to perform 
its promise; but nothing more than silence cnsued. 














went down with several others, but no effect was per- | 
ceived, On their return they examined the girl, but | 
could draw no confession from her. Between two and | 
— she desired and was permitted, to go home to her | 
father. 

“It is therefore the opinion of the whole assembly that 
the child has some art of making or counterfeiting partic- 
War noises, and that there is no agency of any higher 
cause. 


Public faith in the marvel was shaken by this 
damaging paper. Investigations followed, in 
which every possible means were taken to de- 
tect the cheat. 

It was proved, that in certain positions of 
body the medium could not produce the noises, 
and finally the whole imposture became evident. 

Mr. Kempe vindicated his character in a legal 
manner, and Mr. Parsons and his accomplices 
were sent to prison. 

So terminated a silly affair which, at one time, | 
was the principal topic of conversation through- 
out the kingdom. | 

We were recently reading, in “Boswell,” of 
Dr. Johnson’s irritation, on being questioned | 
long after the event, about the ghost of Cock | 
Lane; and we do not wonder that the memory | 
of the marvel was not particularly agreeable. 
If we mistake not, Dr. J. was one of those who | 
groped among the vaults of St. John’s, to hear | 
the mysterious raps on the coffin. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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A LITTLE BOY’S POCKET. 


Do you know what’s in my pottet? 
Such a lot of treasures in it! 
Listen, now, while I bedin it; 
Such a lot of sings it hold, 

And all there is you sail be told: 

Every sin dat’s in my pottet, 

And when, and where, and how I dot it. 


. 


First of all, here’s in my pottet 
A beauty shell—I shenea it up; 
And here’s the handle of a tup 
‘That somebody has broke at tea; 
The shell’s a hole in it, you see; 
Nobody knows that I have dot it— 
I keep it safe here in my pottet. 


And here’s my ball, too, in my pottet, 
And here’s my pennies, one, two, free, 
That Auntie Mary gave to me; 
To-morrow day I'll buy a spade; 
When I’m out walkin’ with the maid; 

I can’t put dat here in my pottet, 

But I can use it when I’ve dot it. 


Here’s some more sins in my pottet! 
Here’s my lead, and here’s my string, 
And once I had an iron ring, 
But through a hole it lost one day; 
And that is what I always say— 
A hole’s the worst sin in a pottet, 
Have it mended when you've dot it. 
—Hearth and Home. 
————~@—_<—_—_—_. 

THE TENURE-OF-OFFICE ACT. 

A great deal has been said of the Tenure-of- 
Office Act, not only of late, but for some years 
past. What is the law which has been the 
cause of so much comment? 

To answer this question properly, it is neces- 
sary to go back a little in American political 
history. 

The President of the United States has the 
power to appoint most of the officers of the 
United States; but this he can do, in regard to 
most of those offices, only with the advice and 
consent of the United States Senate. 

Yor example: Suppose the gentleman who 
holds the office of postmaster in New York were 
to dic, or to resign; the President would ap- 
point some one to fill the office,—and he would 
send in the name of the person thus appointed 
to the Senate, that that body might give its ad- 
vice and consent to his nomination. 

If the majority of the senators present vote in 
favor of the man nominated by the President, 
that man is confirmed, and is legally postmas- 
ter; but if a majority of the senators vote 
against him, his nomination is rejected,—and 
some other person must be nominated, and con- 
firmed. 

It is so with respect to all important offices, 
but there are many lesser offices, with which the 
Senate has nothing, directly, to do. 

It has been in dispute ever since our govern- 
ment was founded, whether the President has 





the full power to remove officers without the 


— 


consent of the Senate,—but in practice the Pres. 
ident has exercised the power of removal, with. 
out much interruption. 

His power over appointments makes the Pres. 
ident a very powerful man, as appointments to 
office can be made the means of obtaining sup- 
port for his measures. Offices are numerous, 
and many. of them are well paid. - 

Some Presidents have been accused of Striving 
to build up parties for themselves by makino 
use of the appointing and removing power, ‘ 

Mr. Johnson became President on the death 
of President Lincoln. He and Congress couig 
not agree as to the manner of settling the re 
construction question. 

The quarrel was warm and bitter, and the 
President was accused by the Republicans of 
making use of the appointing power to strength. 
en his side. is 

Upon this the 39th Congress (1865-1867) passed 
the Tenure-of-Office Act. 

This act provided that officers appointed by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
should hold their places until their successors 
were in like manner appointed and qualified, 

It will be seen that this law took from the 
President pretty much all power over officers, 
as he could not, under it, remove any officer Je. 
gally; and the Senate could reject any and ev- 
ery appointment he might make. 

The President vetoed the bill, but Congress 
passed it over his veto, by two-thirds votes ip 
each branch. 

When Gen. Grant became President, it was 
proposed to repeal the Tenure-of-Office Act, and 
to restore matters to the state they were in be- 
fore that act was passed. 

The House of Representatives repealed the 
act, but the Senate would not follow its example, 

There was a dispute between the two bodies, 
which was settled by a sort of compromise, at 
the close of last March. Weare unable to speak 
with exactness of the nature of the changes made, 
for we find them differently given in respectable 
sources, and itis by no means certain, at the 
time we write, that the compromise will become 
and remain law. 

It is, indeed, asserted, on one side, that the 
changes in the law which the Senate made, 
and to which the House of Representatives con- 
sented, give to President Grant greater power 
than President Johnson had during his last two 
years of service, in the matter of removing and 
appointing government officers; but, on the 
other side, it is contended that the new arrange 
ment is even worse than the old one, and that 
it leaves the President no freedom. 

It is said that President Grant expressed him- 
self satisfied with the new law while it was be- 
fore Congress,—but it is now intimated that he 
is not pleased with it. 


42> 
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For the Companion. 
THE FEDERAL PRISONER’S TRICK. 


When Gen. Longstreet was in Virginia, medi- 
tating his attack on Kelly’s Ford, a young aid- 
de-camp employed in secret service for the Union 
forces, then at Bean’s Station, was captured, 
one night, by a party of six scouts, who at once 
started with him towards the rebel headquar 
ters. 

The rebels were exceedingly jolly over theit 
victim, and poor Mark’s case looked desperate. 

Fortunately for him, his captors did not take 
the trouble to bind his hands. Still more for 
tunately a delay occurred which gave him 4 
chance of life that he did not expect. 

The party came to an old farm-house, and & 
the place promised corn bread and bacon, the 
scouts dismounted and went in, taking their 
prisoner with them. The inmates, an old free 
mulatto and his wife, were soon made to pro 
duce what eatables were in the house, and av- 
ing eaten these, the rebels concluded to stay and 
have a few games at cards. 

Of course Mark was closely watched. Hehad 
been disarmed. The mulattoes were out of the 
room, and an attempt at escape seemed as futile 
as if he had been shackled and laid on the floor. 

The captors jestingly offered him, with mock 
hospitality, some of the corn bread, and then 
rallied him on his lack of appetite. They eve" 
proposed to him to take a hand at cards. He 
declined their advances, until the leader of the 
gang held out a cigar case, saying,— 

“Let the poor rascal have a smoke—it’s the 
last he’ll get.” : 

He accepted and lit a cigar, and sat smoking 
and watching the players as they handled thet 
dirty cards and drank their whiskey. 

Up to this time Mark had feigned coolness 
and unconcern, but just then a plan of escape 
came to his mind. 

He ceased to smoke, and began shifting about 
as if feeling very uncomfortable. His cig# 
went out. 
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‘“Hollo, Yank!” one shouted; “sick t’ yer 
stomach?” and a burst of brutal laughter fol- 
lowed. 

He rose to his feet with a groan, which in- 
creased their ridicule, and paced slowly to and 
fro over the floor. 

At first they watched his: movements, but 
seemingly made up their minds that he was a 
chicken-hearted gossoon, who felt certain of his 
fate and wasn’t above whimpering about it. 

In time they waxed warm with their game 
and the effects of the whiskey, and began to 
curse each other savagely. 

Mark moved across the room several times, 
and then around the table, which stood nearly 
in the centre of the floor. He was evidently ab- 
sorbed in the most gloomy thoughts. The reb- 
els grejv noisier in their dispute, and were too 
much occupied to notice their prisoner. 

Meantime he kept on his monotonous walk. 
Round and round he paced, slowly and uneasi- 
ly. He then struck a match, as if to relight his 
cigar. 

The enraged card-players were on the point of 
coming to blows over their game. Just as one 
of them was attempting to decide the dispute by 
horrible threats, a sudden streak of fire shot 
round the table and ran hissing and squirming 
along the floor. 

A dense and suffocating smoke immediately 
filled the apartment, and then a heavy explo- 
sion occurred, accompanied with the jingling of 
glass. 

The astonished rebels were both confused and 
frightened. It was several minutes before the 
smoke cleared sufficiently for them to see, and 
until it did it was impossible to ascertain the 
cause of the smoke and noise, and to find their 
guns. Meantime the young officer made his 
escape. 

The plan he had matured and so successfully 
carried out was this: 

He happened to have in his pocket a package 
of gunpowder. In his walk around the room he 
had strewn the powder on the floor, and had 
ignited it by dropping a match. Having done 
this, it was but the work of a moment to dash 
out the window with a stool, mount one of the 
horses, and ride for his life in the direction of 
Bean’s Station. He reached the Union lines in 
safety. 





CHZSAR DUCORNET. 

Fifty-one years ago there was born at Lisle, 
France, in the dwelling of a poor shoemaker, a 
child which scarcely seemed a child. It had no 
arms. Its legs were little more than bony sticks, 
while it had four toes on each tiny foot. Yet 
the shoemaker and his wife loved the child, and 
named it Cesar. Little Cesar, finding he had 
no arms, began very early to make use of his 
feet. When he became old enough to think, he 
did not lay down and cry “I can’t do any thing; 
I’ve got no arms.” Not he. But he began to do 
with his feet what other boys did with their 
hands and fingers. 

Thus, with his feet Caesar drew his bowl, cut 
with «a knife, drew lines on the floor with chalk, 
and, even clipped figures from paper with his 
mother’s scissors. And he did these things 
well, too,—better than most boys of his age. 

One day he was found with a pen between his 
toes, trying to write the alphabet on paper. 

This was told to an old teacher, who was so 
pleased with the boy’s efforts that he offered to 
teach him to write without pay. 

The offer was accepted, and in one year the 


armless Ceesar wrote better than any boy in the 


old writing-master’s school. Having thus gained 
the head of the writing class, Cesar tried, not his 
hand, buhis feet atdrawing. Yes, at drawing. 


He covered his copy-books with sketches and 
designs, which were so striking as to attract the 


notice of an artist. 


The good artist was astonished. He got Cx- 
sar into the Academy of Design. Will you be- 
lieve it? In a few years Cesar won the highest 
prizes in all the classes through which he 


passed. Then the people of Lisle cried,— 
“Bravo, Cxsar Ducornet!” 


They were proud of the boy who painted with- 
out arms. Czsar now adopted painting as his 
He went to Paris, joined the Acad- 
emy Royal, and won the second and third med- 
als. His pictures and portraits were in great de- 
Mand. Princes and nobles became his patrons. 

His works were placed in churches and pic- 
Some of them were of great 
Merit, as well as of great size, and are still care- 


profession. 


ture galleries. 


fully preserved. 


But how could he paint large pictures? A 


gentleman who once visited him says: 


“We shall never forget the impression we re- 


ceived upon entering his painting-room. There 
extended upon an easel, stood a huge canvas 
on which the image of the General began to as 


sume the appearance of life, and across the! God is profitable ey 


whole extent of the canvas ran with incredible | 
agility, like a fly upon the wall, the stunted , 
trunk of a man, surmounted by a noble head, 
with expansive brow, and eyes of fire; and 
wherever the apparition passed along the can- , 
vas, he left the traces of color behind him. 
“On approaching a few paces nearer, we were 
aware of a lofty but slender scaffolding in front 
of the canvas, up, and down, and across the 
steps and stages of which, climbed, and crouched, 
and twisted—it is impossible to describe how— | 
the shapeless being we had come to see. | 
“We saw, then, that he was deprived of arms; | 
that his short legs were closely united to the 
trunk; and that his feet were wanting a toe | 
each. | 
“By one of his feet he held a pallet; by the 
other a pencil; in his mouth, also, he carried a 
large brush and a second pencil. And in this 
harness he moved, and rolled, and writhed, and 
painted in a manner more than marvellous. 
“For some minutes we remained standing in | 
the middle of the room, stupefied and mute, | 
when there proceeded from this shapeless being 
a voice musical, grave and sonorous, saluting 
us by name, and inviting us to be seated. 
“Then the apparition, gliding down the whole 
length of the scaffold to the ground, advanced, 
or rather rolled towards us, and with a bound 
seated himself on the sofa at our side. It was 
thus that we found ourself, for the first time, in 
the presence of Cxsar Ducornet, the historical 
painter. 
“In the course of the interesting conversation 
that followed, Ducornet showed so much joyous 
humor, so much cordiality, as won our affec- 
tions completely. Forgetting every thing, with 
our unreflecting instinct, we held out our hand. 
He smiled sadly, with a look at his armless 
shoulders.” 
Thus did this wonderful man conquer his dif- 
ficulties. For thirty years he toiled on, till his 
feet were struck with paralysis. Then his great 
heart broke, and on the 20th of April, 1836, Cx- 
sar Ducornet died in the arms of his father and 
of a friend who loved him as a father. 
—_<+oe>—__—_ 

SELLING CHICKWEED. 
The women engage in employments, in Euro- 
pean countries, which are unknown in America. 
A correspondent in Paris thus writes respecting 
one of these occupations: 

The woman came along and her cry grew 
more and more shrill and discordant at -every 
step. She was neatly dressed, had a turban, or 
rather handkerchief, wound round her head, and 
trundled a little square barrow before her full of 
some green vegetable or other. 

“I know who she is!” exclaimed Johnny. 
“Tt’s that bird-woman who sereams chickweed 
every morning under our windows, and wakes us 
al! up.” 

And so it proved, as she came past the young- 
sters, eyeing them keenly for an instant, as 
though in hopes of making a sale. “Jouron 
pour les petits oiseaux !”—“Chickweed for the 
little birds!”—shouted she, as if all the rest of 
the world were deaf, and she only had a good 
pair of ears and lungs to match. Her cart was 
full of little bunches of her bird-food, at a cent 
apiece, and all the neighborhood was soon aware 
of it! 





EMPTY THINGS USEFUL SOMETIMES. 


“Of what use are forins?” exclaimed a petu- 
lant legislator to Dr. Franklin; “you cannot 
deny that they are often mere empty things!” 

“Well, my friend, and so are barrels, but nev- 
ertheless they have their uses,” quietly replied 
the doctor. 

Rules are not the sweetest part of wisdom, 
but like barrels, they hold the substance to- 
gether, so that it cannot run to waste. 


—_44>> 
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MUSSULBOY. 


The last syllable of the word Mussulman is 
not the English man, for which reason the plu- 
ral form, Mussulmen, is an error. It should be 
Mussulmans. <A correspondent of a New York 
paper once wrote: “The Turkish Sultan has 
just sent one of his sons; Master Abdel Hamid, a 
little Mussulboy of nine years, to be educated 
in Paris.” 





—_+> 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

We have received from Henry Hoyt, No. 9 Corn- 
hill, a package of juvenile books, either one of which 
would make an acceptable addition to a boy’s or 
girl’s library. “LirTLE MrEG’s CHILDREN” is a 
well-told story of a child, left by her mother’s death, 
the sole protector of a younger brother and sister, 
and pictures, very touchingly, the faithful, self-deny- 
ing manner in which she fulfilled the trust. “Our 
CHATHAM STREET UNCLE,” by Mrs. Knight, gives a 
glimpse of the kind of life led in the family of a Jew- 
ish pawnbroker in New York. “JENNY’s GERANI- 
?) um; or “The Prize Flower of a London Court,” isa 
»| temperance story, and “Wuicn Wins?” is a book 














SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of the Companion haye decided to 
offer the following prizes: 


For the best Illustrated Rebus......$10.00 


For the best Poetical Puzzle......... $10.00 
For the best Pictorial Puzzle of any 
kind other than a Rebus.......... $10.00 


This offer will remain open until July Ist. 
All puzzles sent in competition for the prizes are to 
be considered the property of the publishers. 








A very Merry and a very Noisy Game. 
The following game was popular some years ago, 
but will be new to many of our young readers, 

It is a capital amusement for a rainy day, when the 
younger portion of the household are assembled in 
the barn, as it is rather too demonstrative for the 
house unless all the older members of the family are 
absent or deaf: 

The Philharmonic Concert. 


The players seat themselves and form a circle, each 
adopting an instrument of which he is the imaginary 
performer. 

One chooses the violin, and draws his right hand 
backward and forward over his left arm; another 
the horn, and puffs out his cheeks, imitating the act- 
ing of a horn blower; another the piano, and strums 
with his hands upon his knees; another the harp, 
taking a chair or any other suitable piece of furni- 
ture to play on; and so on through as many instru- 
ments as there are performers. 

Each player must imitate the action, and, as well 
as he is able, the sound of the instrument upon which 
he is supposed to be performing. The spectacle 
which is then presented by this orchestra of imagina- 
ry musicians, all playing con fur re, is irresistibly lu- 
dizrous, and renders the gravity which is prescribed 
on pain of forfeit a sheer impossibility. 

In the middle of the circle the conductor takes his 
post, astride a chair with the back before him, in 
such a manner as to figure a desk, on which he beats 
time. 

In the midst of the indescribable confusion of 
sounds over which he presides, the conductor sud- 
denly singles out one of the performers, and asks him 
why he is at fault. The individual so addressed must 
at once, and without a moment’s hesitation, give 
some answer corresponding to the nature of the in- 
strument; for instance, the fiddler may say his bow 
wanted rosin, the harp player that one of his strings 
had broken, the clarionet player that his instrument 
was broken-winded. 

Any failure to do this, or any repetition of an ex- 
cuse previously given, will necessitate a forfeit. 


- How to ‘‘Make a Face,” 





ReEquirnED:—An orange, two bunches of raisins, 
two black pips or small currants, and pieces of nut. 

Directions.—From the part of the — which 
is to be the back of the head, cut enough peel to 
make a collar, the white side out, of course, Turn 
the peel up a little on each side of the head for ears, 

Cut out two round pieces of peel for the white of 
the eyes, and make the black of pips or currants; put 
them in the right-hand corner, or in the left-hand 
corner of the white,—it gives a charming expression 
of countenance. 

Carve a capacious mouth, with the corners in- 
clined to the upper part of the face. Use pieces of 
nut for the teeth. Cut out a piece in the right place 
fora nose; perhaps he can spare a piece from the 
back of his collar for the improvement of the nose; 
if he can, bend the piece to a proper shape, and fix 
it where it should appear. Now for his head put 
the bunches of raisins, and our friend will present a 
very tempting appearance. 

The company will admire his sweet face, and be al- 
most ready to devour him before the evening is over. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My /irst is in frolic, but not in play 
My s¢cond is in April, but not in May; 
My third is in water, but not in milk; 
My fourth is in cotton, but not in silk; 
My jifth is in candle, but not in lam: 


My whole are used in every house, 
My 4, 2, 8 is a quadruped. 

My 8, 6, 2 is a beverage. 

My 5, 2, 8 is a covering. 

My 6, 1, 1, 2is a girl’s name, 


3. 
CHARADE. 
My Jirst is brown as chestnuts; 
Creeping, running, 
Sly and cunning, 
When the eager hounds are chiming, 
In the frosty morning’s priming, 
And they burst 
By the hurst, 
And the bold hunters strive to see who shall be first, 


My second, worn by ladies, 

Gave its glory 

To old story, 
When the courtly knights’ bright lances 
Flashed as keenly as the glances 

om their eyes, 

And the prize 

From fairest hands to win the bravest warrior tries. 


My whole bears purple blossoms, 

Scottish lasses, 
In the passes 

Of the bracken-tufted highlands 

And the dark green, pine-clad islands, 
Pick its bells, 
In the dells, 

And aoe “witches’ thimbles,” on the lowland 

ells, 


Katiz, 


4. 


Asa wholeI am one of the former Presidents of 
the United States; curtail me, and a man’s name re- 
mains; curtail once more, and you have a girl’s 
name; curtail me again, and you will see an abbrevi- 
ation; for the last time curtail me, and an article re- 
mains, WIL12E KELLOGG, 





A GOOD MAXIM FOR YOUNG PROPLE. 


M. A, B. 
6. 
My whole is composed of ten letters. 
My 1, 4, 5 is a possessive pronoun. 
My 7, 8, 3, 6 is a very useful plant. 
My 2, 9, 10 means before. 
My whole is a division of the world, 


7. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in made, but not in done. 
My second is in race, but not in run, 
My third is in read, but not in spell. 
My fourth is in say, but not ifi tell. 
My whole is a girl’s name. q 


8. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
1. A pleasant sensation, a sign of health and hap-, 
iness. 
. 2. A well-known Pontiff. : 
8. A land, rich in rare and beautiful productions. 
4. One of the Annelide. 
The initia/s form the first half, the finals the last 
half of a creature who has been called “the diamond 
of the night.” 


MF. M. 


9. 


Fill the blanks with words spelt the same but dif- 
ferently accented : 

3. 2 is a ve ortion of a year. 

2. My father was born in the month of 
8. After firing his he made a ——. 
4. is a subject which will very rarely 
a small boy. Ww. K. 


10. 


Whole, I am part of the American flag; 
Long may it wave over land and sea; 

Behead me, and then from my glory I fall, 
Becoming a liquid that flows from a tree. 


11. 


Soft as the down upon the seabird’s breast, 
Hard as the rock on which she builds her nest; 
In palace and in hut I find a place, 

The hospital, the prison wards I grace; 

To me the forest lends her rarest spoils, 

For me the tired mechanic daily toils, 

For me the monarch doffs his weighty crown, 
And badgered statesmen lay their troubles down; 
The sick man finds in me his best relief, 

The widow claims my solace in her grief; 

Tis mine to soothe the infant's earliest cry, 
*Tis mine to see how Christians dare to die. 


























Conundrums, 

Why is 160 square rods like a decayed tooth? It is, 
an acre, (acher.) 

Why is benevolence like blind man’s buff? Itisa 
fellow feeling for a fellow mortal. 

What part of a cigar is like a tree? The ash is. 

Why is it profitable to keep poultry? For every 
grain they give a peck, 

Can the books of a gas company be called light lit- 
erature? 


If five and ahalf yards make a Pole, how many, 
will make a Turk? 


If the plural of mouse is mice, why should not that 
of house be hice? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
> 3 5. ain. 
1, England . rats 


. t > os. 7. Water-melons. 
TOOL. 8. Cats-kill Mountains. 


ELLA. 
8. “He that peeps through a hole may see what 








~ | for boys, showing that a life devoted to the service of 


My sexth is in moisture, but not in dap: 
My whole is a country in Europe, JABRIE, 


will vex him.”’ 


4. Hub—Ode—Nail—Eel—Ye. Honzey—BE.lz, 
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COMPANION. 











WHAT MAKES A HAPPY HOME? 


Not stately piles of brick and stone, 
With lofty walls and towering dome, 
Whose ancient halls to courtly tread 
Have echoed in the years now dead. 


Not oaken doors and staircase broad, 

A banquet hall and bounteous board 
Where viands rare and sparkling wines, 
The fruit of trees and blush of vines~ 


In jewelled cup and silver plate 

By lackeys served, the palate wait, 
While myriad jets throw Comaing light 
On antique gem and sculpture white, 


Not drapings rich of Tyrian dyes, 

And silken spreads where beauty lies, 
Nor perfumed airs and garlands rare— 
Can brush the lines from brows of care. 


Not these alone, for love may dwell, 

And hearts with purest rapture swell, 
Where art and skill, with cunning hand, 
Can ne'er earth’s gifts at word command, 


A lowly cot with moss o’ergrown, 
A cheerful fire on old hearthstone, 
A frugal meal, an humble bed, 

A daily life with Jesus led— 


A Bible old, with well-worn page, 
Affection due to reverent age; 

O’er such a home as this I ween 
Angels have paused on wing unseen, 


And when through airy circles back 

To Heaven they’ve made their shining track, 
Tidings they'll bear to God above 

Of homes on earth where throned sits Love. 





SWEAR NOT AT ALL. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. Perrin, “the 
man is coming here.” 

Mrs. Perrin was a little, round dumpling of a 
woman, with a mild, benevolent face, and a smile 
almost always on her lips. On the occasion of 
this exclamation she was at work in her kitchen, 
shelling peas, and her neighbor, Mrs. Jerkin, sat 
beside her, knitting. ‘ 

The minister was seen at some little distance, 
coming towards the house. Mrs. Perrin had 
her sleeves rolled up to her elbows, her old blue 
flowered apron on, and her household imple- 
ments around her; and it was this unfitness of 
dress, as she thought, that brought out this ir- 
reverent speech. 

“Who, the minister?” asked Mrs. Jerkin, an 
expression of a peculiar character passing over 
her face. 

“Yes; why in the name of mercy didn’t he 
come yesterday, when I was all cleaned up? In 
the morning, too, when I’m in such a stew!” 
said Mrs. Perrin, untying her cap-strings as fast 
us she could, and pressing down her sleeves, 
while the perspiration rolled down her face. 
“Land of promise! I haven't a minute’s time;”— 
and sure enough, before the words were out of 
her mouth the minister stood on the steps of the 
kitchen. 

“La, sir! how are you? I’m mighty glad to 
sec you. Won’t you goround to the front door? 
and I'll let you into the parlor; I aint fit to be 
looked at here.” 

“Do let me sit down here, Mrs. Perrin; don’t 
drive me into your parlor, just because I happen 
to be a minister. There, now, I am comfortable, 
if you will allow me;” and he seated himself in 
a chair. 

“Now, Mrs. Perrin, I insist that you go on 
with your work ;—or shall I shell the peas for 
you?” he asked, observing the basket by her 
side. ; 

“La! sir, how comical! no, I’ll just go through 
with the job, seeing as you say so; we must all 
mind the minister;” and she took up her work 
again. 

After a few moments of pleasant discourse, the 
minister, quite rested and refreshed with a 
draught of new milk, arose to go on his way. 

As soon as he was out of sight, Mrs. Jerkin 
began praising him. 

“}le's a good man, and preaches such beauti- 
ful, plain sermons!” she said. “Even the little 
children can understand them. Do you remem- 
ber his last Sabbath’s discourse ?”’ 

“O, yes; and didn’t he give it to some of our 
folks? I wouldn’t have stood in Jerry Cook’s 
shoes for something, | can tell you. Did you 
see Jerry Cook’s face, just as red as a beet? 
Let me see—his text was, ‘Swear not at all;’ 
didu’t he handle it beautifully ?”’ 

“Yes, 1 took a good deal of it to myself,” said 
Mrs. Jerkin; “and | don’t know but what I felt 
almost as bad as Jerry Cook.” 

“You!” exclaimed Mrs. Perrin; “you took it 
to yourself! Why, you don’t swear, do you?” 

The neighbor could not help laughing at the 
comical expression of the little fat, rosy face be- 
fore her. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Jerkin, “I found that I had 
been swearing the greater portion of my life, 
though, I hope, ignorantly, and I resolved to 
give it up immediately; since then I’ve been 
careful of my speech.” 

Mrs. Perrin looked first amused, then thought- 


| favorite cakes were set smoking before him. 


across the fields, every thing told of quiet and 
contentment, and the two women only spoke oc- 
casionally as they worked. 

“Good heavens!” soon exclaimed Mrs. Perrin, 
looking up, “there’s the door of my bird-cage 
open! Suppose the bird had gone.” 

She shut the door and was about to resume 
her occupation, when she observed a singular 
smile on the face of her companion, that arrest- 
ed her attention. 

“Of what are you thinking?” she asked. 

“Of that expression you used just now, and I 
dare say you would think quite innocently.” 

“O, I said ‘good heavens, —I remember,” re- 
plied the little woman, more soberly. “Why, 
that is nothing!” 

“But Christ said it was,” returned the other; 
“don’t you remember the words, ‘But I say unto 
you, swear not at all; neither by heaven, for it 
is God’s throne’ ?” 

“O dear, I never thought of it, I’m sure,” said 
the littlewoman; “why, it is swearing, isn’t it?” 

“TI consider it so,” replied Mrs. Jerkin. 

“Dear me, and I’ve got such a habit of it, ’m 
sure,” said Mrs. Perrin, again. 

“So you think it’s wrong to say, ‘In the name 
of mercy,’ ‘In the name of patience’?”’ asked 
Mrs. Perrin. 

“Most decidedly,” replied Mrs. Jerkin. “Christ 
says, ‘Let your communication be yea, yea, nay, 
nay;’ and He adds, ‘for whatsoever is more than 
these, cometh of evil.’ ” 

“Dear me, but people don’t know they’re do- 
ing wrong,” said Mrs. Perrin. 

“They have the Bible,” replied her neighbor. 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Perrin, hastily, “I 
didn’t think of that—but you don’t find a wom- 
an but uses some such words.” 

“More’s the pity,” said Mrs. Jerkin. “I have 
heard really ladylike women exclaim, ‘My gra- 
cious!’ and ‘Creation! That was swearing by 
the earth and all created things; expressly for- 
bidden, you know.” 

“Dear me!” said little Mrs. Perrin. “There! 
was that wrong?’ she asked, looking up. “Well, 
from this time henceforth, I am determined to 
have no slang words or pet phrases,” said the 
little woman, resolutely. “The thought that I 
was swearing—it seems dreadful!” 

“T, too, am determined to have my communi- 
cation as neat the Gospel as I can,’ replied Mrs. 
Jerkin, gathering up her knitting work, and 
taking her departure. 

Mr. Perrin came home from the farm very 
tired. He was a good Christian brother, but 
his communication was not yea and nay. 

Me sat down to the supper table. Some of his 


“Jerusalem!” he exclaimed, with a pleasant air, 
as he surveyed ihe smoking pile. 

“O, Amos!” said his wife; “please don’t 
swear.” 

The farmer dropped his knife, and stared with 
a ludicrous countenance. 

“Don’t swear!” he repeated. 

“You said Jerusalem.” 

“Well, and you call that swearing, do you?” 
“Christ says so.” 

“T’d like to have you tell me where! Pretty 
conscientious you’re getting, to reprove a man 
like me for swearing, who never swore in his 
life.” 

“Why, husband,” said Mrs. Perrin. “Christ 
says, ‘Swear not at all; neither by heaven, for 
it is God’s throne; neither by the earth, for it is 
His footstool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of the great King.’” 

“Well, really, I never thought of that before, 
and the habit has grown on me, I believe.” 
“You see Mrs. Jerkin was in here, and took 
me to task for swearing.” 

“Took you to task for swearing? Well, that 
is a pretty piece of intelligence.” _ 

“But I did, though, Amos. I said ‘good gra- 
cious,’ and ‘good heaven,’ and ever so many 
other things, when I felt excited; and she proved 
from the Bible that I was wrong; and so 1 was, 
you see.” 

“Well, well, that’s a new light to me. ‘Live 
and learn,’ my old grandmother used to say, but 
I never thought I should live to learn that I’d 
been swearing all my days. Why, I’ve often 
said that I never used an oath in my life. Je— 
there! you see, I just saved myself. <A habit is 
so hard to break, but I shall try atit. Just re- 
prove me when you hear me say it, will you, 
wife?” 

“Yes, if you will reprove me.” 

“1 certainly will,” returned the good farmer; 
“when I hear the wrong word coming, I will 
quote the Bible,—‘Swear not at all.’” 


———_—_+or 


Two San Francisco policemen tried to arrest 





ful; but the shells fell on the floor, the knitting- 
needles clicked, the cat purred, the sunshine lay 


a Chinaman. They found it necessary to leave 


arms each side of a lamp-post. When they re- 
turned, their prisoner was gone; he had climbed 
up the post, and swung his arms over the top. 


a ee 


SOUTH AMERICAN LAZINESS. 
An American writing from Brazil, shows how 
thoroughly the luxuriant abundance of nature 
in tropical regions unfits men for active pur- 
suits. The temperate zones, where labor is re- 
quired to obtain bread, are the most productive 
of noble men. 


The life of the South American haciendado is 
very pleasant, and will unfit a man for active 
pursuits as quick as any thing in the world. 
He has a great troup of peons on the hacienda, 
whose condition is a little above that of slavery, 
and in governing them he is a perfect autocrat. 

A peon never approaches a patron; but if he 
has any thing tocommunicateit is done through 
the chief steward, who, with uncovered head, 
treats his master with the greatest respect. 

The haciendado rises an hour before sunrise, 
and takes chocolate or coffee, lights a cigarette, 
and rambles about the building and cattle-yards 
until ten or eleven o’clock, when breakfast is 
announced. 

The table is laid beneath some wide-spreading 
weeping willow, in which numbers of turtle 
doves are softly cooing, and fanned by the fra- 
grant morning breeze, the little monarch, sur- 
rounded by half a dozen watchful attendants, 
takes his meal. 

First comes casuela, a thick, rich soup, full of 
vegetables, followed by a beefsteak, a stew, roast, 
salad, and coffee or chocolate. Native wine is 
used freely during the meal; and after an hour’s 
lounging at the table, the haciendado amuses 
himself until two or three o’clock in giving or- 
ders to his overseer, or wandering over his lux- 
uriant pastures. 

At three o’clock he takes his siesta, and sleeps 
till five o’clock, when he again forces sufficient 
energy to walk about a little, and at six or seven 
o’clock he sits down to dinner. 

By eight o’clock, the beds have all been 
brought out and placed in the yard, and nine 
o’clock finds all sleeping soundly in the open 
air. 

Occasionally, the proprietor ‘of the hacienda 
sends an invitation to the neighboring families 
to come over on a certain evening to a terlulia, 
when the native dances are kept up till the 
small hours to the music of guitars. 

So the days, and weeks, and months glide by, 
the haciendado eating, sleeping, and eternally 
smoking cigarettes, while his flocks and herds 
increase, his stewards collect and turn over 
funds, and his retinue of peons toil. 


a ep 


THE SMITH FAMILY. 


Dr. Snodgrass, in the Northern Monthly, es- 
timates the number of the Smith family in the 
United States at about half a million. But it 
seems there are Smiths and Smyths. In the ef- 
fort to maintain some degree of individuality, 
the members of this universal family have 
adopted different modes of spelling their names. 
There are not only the English variations of 
Smyth and Smythe, but the German forms, as 
Schmidt, Schmit, Schmid, Smit and Schmidtz. 
It is probably owing to this same desire to main- 
tain a distinctive appellation, that the number 
of John Smiths is perceptibly diminishing. In 
New York city there has been within a few years 
a falling off of thirty-five per cent. in the Johns 
of the family. Smith comes from Smite, and 
therefore indicates the origin of the name to 
have been among the workers of metals. These 
skilled artisans were held in high repute in ear- 
ly times. Among the Scottish Hizhlanders the 
smith ranked not less than third in dignity to 
the chief of the clan, and in Wales smithcraft 
was one of the three sciences which a villain or 
tenant could not teach his own child without 
an ¢xpress license from his lord. So the Smiths 
may hold up their heads among the “first fam- 
ilies.” As to their great number, one writer at- 
tributes it to the fact that they are direct de- 
scendants of Shem, the son of Noah, the name 
being thus derived: Shem, Shemit, Schmit, 
Smith! 


44>>- 
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THE CRAB THAT “OUTRAN” THE 
FOX. 

God gives some of His slow creatures wit 

enough to make up for their lack of speed, and 

even to outstrip many others who boast over 

them. ‘The race is not to the swift.” 


A crab crawled from the brook out upon the 
green grass of a meadow, and there fared sump- 
tuously. A fox happening in that neighbor- 
hood saw the crab creeping along slowly, and 
thus scorntfully saluted him: 

“Sir Crab, now why do you travel so lazily? 
How long atime do you intend to occupy in 
crossing the meadow? It seems to me as if you 
might journey better backward than forward.” 
But the crab was no blockhead, and immedi- 
ately retorted, “Mr. Fox, you do not know my 
nature. 1am swiltcr and nimbler than you and 
your race. Mr. Fox, have you a mind to run 
with me for a wager?” 

“lL should like nothing better,” said the fox. 
“Will you run from Berne to Basle, or from 
Bremen to Braham ?” 

“QO, no,” reptied the crab, “that is entirely too 
far. I should think that were we to run a half 
or a whole mile with each other, it would not 
be too much for either of us.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, a mile!” laughed the for, in con- 


mpt. 

The crab resumed. “I will give you a good 
start. If you do not take it, won’t run at all.” 
“And how much of a start am I to haye?” jn- 





him a moment, and handcuffed him with his 






“Just the length of a fox,” returned the crab. 
“You step in front of me, and I will stand be- 
hind you, so that your feet may touch my nose, 
and when I say, Now be off, then will we be- 
gin to run.” ° 

The fox was much pleased with this discourse, 
and said, “I will obey you to the letter.” And 
then he drew up, with his great, bushy tail front- 
ing the crab. This the crab grabbed with his 
claws, unperceived by the fox, and called out, 
“Now be off.” 

And the fox did run, as he had never before 
run in all his sublunary career, so that the soles 
of his feet itched. And now, when the goal was 
reached, he turned himself about quickly and 
shouted, “‘Where are you now, Mr. Crab? How 
long will you stay ?” 

But the crab, who now stood nearer the goal 
than the fox, cried out behind him, “Mr. Fox, 
what do you mean by this talk? I have been 
standing here for some time and waiting for 
you. Why are you so tardy?” 

The fox drew in his tail and hastily departed 
from that locality. ° 


INSURANCE ANECDOTES. 


Ignorant people make some odd blunders 
about such things as life and safety insurances. 


“My dear,” said Mr. B. to his wife, while his 
smiling countenance indicated the consciousness 
of having done a good action, “I have just had 
my life insured for your benefit.” 

“Well, declare!” cried Mrs. B., looking 
around upon her friends with a look of injured 
innocence, “just to think of the selfishness of 
men, and particularly of husbands. There you 
have been and had your life insured, while your 
poor wife may go without any insurance on hers. 
It’s just chant would expect of you!” she fret- 
fully exclaimed, and was only recalled to a sense 
of her injustice and absurdity by hearing an un- 
controllable burst of laughter all around her. 


And here is one who showed a strange lack of 
domestic feeling on the subject—which looks 
worse than ignorance. Perhaps she didn’t know 
quite what she said: 


A man in New Orleans took out an accident 
insurance policy before starting on a journey, 
and happened to be killed by a railroad acci- 
dent. The widow, armed with a newspaper re- 
port in which his name was mentioned among 
the killed, presented herself at the office of the 
company, but was informed that more definite 
proof would be necessary. 

“Why, of course he’s dead,”’ said the bereaved 
ad 





“That is possible,” said the polite official, “and, 
my dear madam, I am very sorry for it.” 
“Ye’re sorry, are you; sorry? 

“Of course I am; I sincerely sympathize with 
you in your bereavement.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed the excited and bereaved la- 
dy, “that’s always the way with you men, you 
are mighty polite about every thing else, but 
whenever a poor woman gets a chance to make 
a little money, you’re only sorry!” 

And the indignant lady left the room in search 
of additional proof. 


44> 
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A CONTRAST. 


At a recent meeting of the Farmers’ Club in 
Bridgeport, one of the members read the follow- 
ing contrast; the first lines by Dr. Franklin: 


1776. 
“Farmer at the plough, 
Wife milking cow, 
Daughter 5; ae ee 
Son thrashing in the barn, 
All happy to a charm.” 


1868. 
“Farmer’s gone to see the show, 
Daughter at the piano, 
Maiden gayly dressed in satin, 
All the boys learning latin, 
With a mortgage on the farm.” 








A CAVE MERCHANT, 


A writer in the Gelary speaks of a curious 
conversation he once had with Col. Croghan, 
at that time the owner of the Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky. He said: 


“1 bought that cave for four thousand dollars, 
and it has been a good purchase. I have been 
buying caves now these twenty years. The 
first one I owned was in Illinois, and I now own 
fifteen. People found I was fond of caves, and 
they brought them to me, and I bought them. 
They are curious things. I always was fond of 
caves.” 


This, the writer calls taste well befitting such 
a country as ours, and the collection—a mu- 
seum of caves—peculiarly an American collec- 
tion. 


ADD A LITTLE EVERY DAY. 


Learning will accumulate wonderfully if you 
add a little every day. Pick up the book and 
gain one new idea, if no more. Save that one— 
save another as soon as you can. 
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“Let me show you how to drive it,” said & 
carpenter to alittle boy, who was about to put 
a nail in the top of his sled, which had kecome 
loose. But the boy refused the kind offer, set 
the nail wrong, and split the board. Too much 
conceit spoils many a good effort. 





42> 
tor 


A GENTLEMAN, giving a lecture to some boys, 
was explaining how no one. could live without 
air. He then said, “You have all heard of & 
man drowning—how does that happen?” The 





quired the fox. 





ready answer was, “ ’Cause he gan't swim.” 
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FIGHTING THE GIANT. 
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Three little pairs of yellow kid boots went 
tripping up Academy Hill like so many sun- 
beams; three broad-brimmed hats bobbed up 
and down in the shade of the maple trees, while 
the three happy faces under the hats were cov- 
ered with smiles, from their foreheads to their 
chins, for Carrie and Maya were going home 
with Maggie, and (though that seemed too good 
to be true) the little bag on Carrie’s arm held 
their two nightgowns for to-night. 

“OQ, Carrie,” said Maggie, suddenly, putting 
her arm round Carrie’s neck, and whispering 
something in her ear. ‘Will youdoit?’ And 
Carrie, who, like Gen. Grant, never wastes words, 
nodded assent. 


“What did you tell her, Maggie?” asked little | peach trees. 


Maya. 
“O, you wouldn’t understand,” said Carrie. 
“Yes, I would,” persisted Maya. 
“Tt was only something Carrie and I played 
when she was here before,” said Maggie. 


“Wasn’t it fun, Carrie? Didn’t we give him 


some hard knocks ?” 


“Tell Maya what it was,” said Maggie’s moth- 


er, who was walking behind the children. 


“It was fighting the Giant Selfishness, moth- 


er,” said Maggie. 
“Ho, I know him,” said Maya. 


ed all up in lumps?” 


“O mother,” laughed Maggie, “what does she 


mean?” 


“I guess she is thinking of Lot’s wife,” said | going to bed earlier than he did in June, and to- 

“But fighting selfishness, little pussy, 
means like this: If Carrie and Maggie want to quilt over his head. 
play croquet, they must be patient with Maya 


mother. 


and let her play, too.” 
“O yes,” 
fight him.” 


They had reached the top of the hill now, and 
slamming the front gate behind them, they ran 


down the gravel walks as merry as crickets. 


“Let’s get up in your apple tree,” said Carrie, 


presently. 


Maggie’s apple tree seemed to have grown 


on purpose for little girls to climb, it had such 
nice, low branches, spreading themselves out so 
conveniently for seats; but there was one seat 
on a crooked branch that was particularly cosy, 
and that was always Maggie’s choice. 
“O yes,” said Maggie, “we'll get up in the 
apple tree;” but as she saw Carrie and Maya 
already clambering up, she began to fear she 
wouldn’t be in time to secure her own seat. 
“Wait, wait a minute,” she cried, “let me get 
Up first, and then you come.” 
“Hark!” said Mrs. Morton, who stood by the 
door of the greenhouse, tying up plants, “hark! 
I thought I heard a giant laughing.” 
Maggie hung her head. “Let’s all get up to- 
gether,” she said, presently. So it happened 
that Carrie was the one to settle in the favorite 
hest, while Maggie snuggled down quite con- 
tentedly in a lower one. 
“Let's play we were robins,” said she. 
So there they sat, making as pleasant music 
as the real robins, while their cheeks grew as 
Tosy as the red Astrachan apples that swung 
beside them. 
“Let's fight him now,” said little Maya, who 
hever did one thing long. 
“What?” said Maggie. 
“Fight him,” said the little girl; “don’t you 
know auntie said that was you playing croquet 
With me.” 
“Id rather stay here,” said Carrie. 
“So would I,” said Maggie. 
“Ho,” said Maya, “I guess he’s larfin’, now!” 
“Carrie, > said Maggie, “it will be fighting 
him, you know, because we don’t want to.” 
“Well,” said Carric, stepping reluctantly down 
from her nest, and giving the young robins di- 


“He looked 
back when God told him not to, and he was salt- 


said Maya, brightening up, “let’s 


“7 speak for the green ball,” said Maggie. 

“T speak for the red one,” said Carrie. 

“No, I want the wed one,” said Maya. 
“Well,” said Carrie, “then I would just as lief 
have the blue;”’ and the bright colored balls were 
soon knocking about the grass—Maya’s going 
through the wickets in a way not laid down in 
the books. 

It wasn’t long before she came dragging her 
mallet into the greenhouse. 

“Wouldn’t they let you play, dear?” said 
auntie. 

“Yes; but I’ve forgotten how. I used to know 
when I was smallerer than I am now.” 

Then they went back to playing robins, Car- 
rie proposing, of her own accord, to change 
nests with Maggie; and as these young robins 
did not seem fond of worm diet, mother gave 
them some cookies, as a substitute. 

It is surprising how much young birds eat; 
but it was pleasant to see how cheerfully the 
mother birds made frequent visits to the kitch- 
en for more cookies to supply their wants. 
Next, the dollies must be taken qnt fora walk. 
“Mayn’t I carry Katie?” said Carrie. 

Now this Katie, was of all Maggie’s twenty- 
one dollies, the prime favorite, the pet lamb of 
the flock. 

“Yow can have her when we are not here,” 
said Carrie; “we ought to have her now.” 
Maggie didn’t quite see the force of the rea- 
soning, but she remembered the giant; so she 
quite contentedly dressed up “Carrie Bell,” and 
carried her in her arms for a walk, while Car- 
rie and Maya drew the beloved “Katie” and the 
white-headed “Willie Woolly” in the baby car- 
riage. 

They had their supper out of doors that night, 
Mrs. Morton setting a table for them under the 


Either their labors in feeding young robins 
had made them hungry, or else these dollies 
who satin their laps had as good appetites as 
the birdlings, for bread and butter, gingerbread, 
tomatoes, sugared peaches and milk disappeared 
surprisingly. 

The giant was not forgotten while they sat 
round the table, and he must have groaned at 
their politeness to each other. 

“You may pour the milk, Maggie,” said Car- 
rie, though pouring any thing was her one 
special delight. 

“And you help to the peaches,” said Maggie, 
“and Maya pass the bread and butter.” 

After supper they took turns swinging in the 
hammock; but the sun had got into a way of 


night he had drawn the brightest kind of a bed- 


Maya’s mouth began to stretch open so often, 
that auntie thought the children had better all 
follow the sun’s example and go to bed. 
“Mayn’t we ali sleep together, mother?” said 
Maggie; “and mayn’t I sleep in front?” 





Tections to be good till she came back. 








‘T don’t want to sleep in the middle,” said 
Carrie. 
“Ho, ’'d just as soon sleep in the middle,” 
said Maya; “I don’t care if it is hot.” 
“You may draw lots,” said Mrs. Morton; and 
preparing three slips of paper, she held them in 
her closed hand, saying, “The long piece means 
the front side of the bed, the next piece is the 
middle, and the short one is the back side. 
Maggie came first, eagerly pulling out the one 
that stood highest, but to her chagrin, it was 
very, very short. 
Carrie’s was a little longer, but Maya’s was a 
long, long piece, that meant the front side. 
“I suppose we can’t try again,’ whispered 
Maggie. 
“I think not,” said her mother. But after all, 
there wasn’t any front side nor back, and the 
middle was sucha broad middle that nobody 
need be hot in it. . 
Mrs. Morton made the bed up anew, putting 
the pillows at the side instead of the ends, and 


“Td as lief sleep in the middle as anywhere, 
now,” said Maggie. 

When it was time for older folks to go to bed, 
the three little heads lay there as sweetly as 
though there were no giants in the world to 
conquer. 

Fight on, little children, against all the gi- 
ants of wrong—for though they are many and 
mighty, there is One to help you who is stronger 


who is with you, than all they that can be 
against you. N. L. E. 








THE CHILDREN’S HOUR: 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the Little Ones. 
EDITED BY T. S. ARTHUR. 





“THE CHILDREN'S Hour" is as beautiful as the best 
typography and the best artists in the country can make 


and a sense of His loving and fatherly care; and to lead 
them to unselfish actions—to be gentle, forbearing, mer- 
ciful, just, pure, brave and peaceable. No Magazine for 
children has ever attained so large a circulation in so 
short a period of time, and such high favor with all class- 
es of the peuple, as “THE CHILDREN'S HOUR.” It 


gard for the best interests of the little ones that has mark- 
ed it from the beginning. 


TERMS.—$1 25 a year, in advance. Five copies for $5. 
Ten copies, and one to getter up of club, $10. 


Single numbers for sale by all News Agents, at 15 cts. 


“THE ANGEL OF PEACE.'—We have had engraved 
on steel, in line and stipple, at a cost of nearly $1,000, a 
large and elegant picture with this title -an angel, bear- 
ing a lovely child, passing over asleeping city. The soft 
light of a crescent moon and the firmament of stars rest 
upon the city and its peaceful inhabitants like a benedic- 
tion. Itis one of the terderest and most beautiful crea- 
tions of art, worthy to take its place on the walls of an 
parlor in the land. Size OF PicTuRE, 15 inches by 20. 
Price, $2 50. 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS.—Any person who sends a 
club for the “CHILDREN’s HovrR" will receive a copy of 
“THE ANGEL OF PEACE” asa premium. 





From many hundreds of testimonials to the character 
and usefulness of “THE CHILDREN'S HOUR," we se- 
lect a few: 
THe SctnpAY SCHOOL TIMES says: ‘We can hardly 
speak too warmly in its praise."* 
THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER says: ‘‘We make this 
Magazine one of the few that go into the hands of our 
children.” 
Bishop SIMPSON says: “I have no hesitation in com- 
mending it to the reading public, as one of the best Maga- 
zines published for children, and IL hope it may have an 
extensive circulation." 
Mr. Joun B. GovGH says: “I can endorse it most 
thoroughly as one of the best adapted for children. Itis 
a most welcome visitor to the family of children at my 
home."* 

THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD, Cleveland, Ohio, says: 
“The moral and religious tone is pure, sweet, and cheer- 
ul. 

Gopey's Lapy's Book says: “Its exquisite beauty 
surpasses our anticipation."* 
THE HRISTIAN EXAMINER says: “There is nothing of 
this kind published in this country that Is equal to this 
beautiful litle monthly. Every thing about itis attract- 
ive. The paperis clear and white, the typography fault- 
less, the engravings in the best style of the art, and the 
stories for “the little ones" just what they should be. It 
is always received by these discriminating little critics 
with a shout of welcome." 

Bisnop STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, says: “I believe 
that its introduction into every household would prove a 
blessing to young and old.”’ 
Rev. GEo. D. BOARDMAN says: “I am delighted with 
the “CHILDREN’S Hovr."* I do not see how a more en- 
tertaining, instructive, or profitable Magazine could be 
put in the hands of our children.” 

THE PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN says: “Mr. 
Arthur brings taste, experience and good judgment to his 
editorial work, and presents a most charming variety ot 
story and song to his young readers." 
THE MARYLAND FARMER says: “We subjected it to 
the only test worth a straw in judging of the merits of 
a child's story book, and the dark eyes of one gentle little 
‘house angel,’ as we read her the story of the lost chil- 
dren, spoke volumes in its favor."* 
A MorTue_R writes: “Your little Magazine has been my 
little eight years’ old monthly {ox for the past two years, 
and is, f truly hope, a great help in leading him in the up- 
ward way. Its contents are, indeed, as stated, pure, 
sweet, and holy, and my own heart is often softened by 
the tone ofits articles. I continue it this year for my lit- 
tle ones, and the other copies are for special premium for 
some of my Sunday-School children."*) Address 
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THE NEW METHOD 


For the Piano Forte, 
By WILLIAM MASON, (the distinguished pianist,) 
and E. 8. HOADLY, is a great improvement upon all 
previous works, and is used and recommended as such by 
the best teachers. It preserves what was valuable in 
previous books, and adds many new features. It is the 
only modern Piano Forte Instructor published, present- 
ing the technics of modern Piano Forte playing. Itis 
easier to teach and learn from, and secures more rapid 
and thorough progress than any other book. Noteacher 
of the Piane Forte can afford to do without its aid. Itis 
the best book for beginners and the best for those who 
have made progress. Price, $4. To facilitate its exami- 
nation by teachers, we will, until July Ist, send a single 
copy to any teacher of the Piano Forte, by mail, postage 
paid, for half price, ‘wo dollars. An edition is published 
with European Fingering, and one with AMERICAN Fin- 
GERING. Published by 
MASON BROTHERS, 


154 Tremont St., Boston........596 Broadway, New York 
16—-3w 


“MERRY MOMENTS,” 
A little Comic Monthly Paper. for Boys and Gir.s. 
Beautifully printed, and filled with Comic Stories and 
Sketches, Amusing Poetry, Anecdotes, Fun, Wit, Hu- 
mor, ete. Only 10 cts. a year, in advance. NO HUM- 
BUG. Send on your subscriptions. Nospecimens. Ad- 
dress CHAS. SCRIBNER, JR., 12 East 38th Street, New 

York City. 14—8w 


CATARREH! CATARRE! 

Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a never-failing remedy is at hand. ‘adsworth's bry 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
berless Colds in the head during the past — years. 
Pamphlet all about Catarrh sent on receipt o' 
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‘ stamp to | and best Knitting Machine ever invented. 
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THE GREAT 
Cancer and Dyspepsia 
WATER 

OF THE AGE. . 
GUILFORD MINERAL SPRING WATER. 


This remarkable Spring water, so well known for its 


than the strong man armed, and greater is He | &**taordinary power in triumphing over all 


Diseases of the Blood. 
ALSO IN 
Dyspepsia and Kidney Complaints, 
Is now thrown open to the public, 
— 
CANCER, SCROFULA, 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 


it. lt seeks to inspire children with reverence for God CHRONIC & INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM, 


ITS ACTION IS 
Immediate, Certain and Permanent: 
For years its life-giving Waters have proved a certain 


wiil continue to be edited with the same scrupulous re- | specific in arresting the progress of Disease, and the 


Proprictors have determined to place the water so that 
the public may avail themselves of its healing qualities. 


Every physician who has prescribed it, 

Every chemist who has analyzed it, 

Every one who has used it, 

pronounce it the most powerful medicinal water of the 
world. 


A Pamphlet, descriptive of the Spring, its Cures, and 
the Analysis of the Water, can be procured of the Agents 
gratis. 


WHBHEKS & POTTER, 
GENERAL AGENTS, ~ 
170 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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New Scale Pianos, 
GRAND, PARLOR-GRAND AND SQUARE. 


85 Premiums Awarded our Pianos! 
23 First Premiums! 
9 First Premiums fc 


Best Grands and Parlor-Grands, 


Boston. Cincinnati, Ohio. Halifax, U. 8. 
Syracuse, N. Y. New York. Trenton, N, « 
Hartford, Coun. York, Pa. Philadelphia, 
Newbern, N. C. Worcester, Mass. Sandusky, O. 


Ogdensburg, N.Y. Harrisburg, Pa. Lowell, Mass. 
EVERY INSTRUMENT IS WARRANTED 
FOR FIVE YEARS. 

Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange for new. Illus 

trated Catalogue sent free to any address. 


Warerooms, 272 Washington Street, Boston. 
14—iw 


Hitchcock’s Half-Dime Music. 
Printed on heavy Music Paper, 4 pages, colored titles. 
Music and Words. Mailed for Five Cents each, or the 


whole 40 for $2. 
NOW READY: 
No. 1. Captain Jinks. Maclagan. 
* 2. Won't You ‘ell Me Why, Robin. 
We'd Better Bide a Wee. 
“ 4. Blue Eyes. 
Not for Joseph. 
Good-by, Sweetheart, coy 
1 Really Don't Think I Shall Marry. 
. Praise of Tears. 
. Champagne Charlie. 
* 10. Skating Rink Polka. 
** ll. Genevieve Waltz. 
* 12. Come Hither my Ber, my Darling. 
* 13. The Danish Boy's Whistle. 
14. Little Maggie May. 
“ 15. Maggie's Secret. 

16. His Love Shines Over All. (Sacred Song.) 

“ 17. The Old Cottage Clock. 

** 18. Silver Chimes. 

* 19, The Rose of Erin. 

** 20. Arm-in-Arm-—Polka Mazurka. 

* 21, She Might Not Suit Your Fancy, 
** 22. Riding Down Broadway. 

** 23. Waltzing Down at Long Branch. 
“24, Still I'll Love Thee. 

. The Passing Bell. 

* 26. Take Back the Heart. 

“ 27. See the Conquering Hero Comes. 

** 28. There's a Charm in Spring. 

“ 29. Up ina Balloon. 

* 30. Olympic Schottische. 

* 31. Ixion Galop. 

* 32. Beautiful Bells. 

** 33. Light of the World—(Sacred Song.) 

“* 34. The Life Boat. 

‘* 35. The Rosy Wreath. 

“ 36. L Will Not Ask to Press that Check. 

“ 37. Susan's Story. 

* 38. Power of Love—Inst. 

“ 39. Flying Trapeze. 

“ 40. Bees of Broadway. 

‘* 41. Gems from Orphee. Violin and Piano. 

** 42. Gens d’Armnes Duett. do. do. 

* 43. Velocipede Johnny. 

“ 44. St. Nicholas Galop. 

** 45. The Moonlit Sea. 

“* 46. Perichole's Letter. Inst'l. 

“ 47. Home, Sweet Home. Inst'l. 

* 48. Woodside Waltz and Polka. 

“ 49. Le Sabre de mon Pere. 

* 50. Call me thine own. 

The above can be obtained at the music, hook and pe- 
riodical stores, or by inclosing the price, 5 cents cach. 
Other choice selections will rapid'y fo ‘ow. Agents 
wanted. SHAW & SANDFORD, 

16—lw 22 School St., Boston. 
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ENGRAVINGS, MUSIC, PHOTOGR’ PHS.—We will 
send to any address (as specimens) one duzen photo- 
graphs, one piece of popular sheet music—your own choice 
—and one splendid engraving, for 50 cts. and two stamps. 

16é—lw i. Bb. CUTTER, Fort Ann, N. Y. 





WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICAN 
KnittinG Macuine. Price, $25. Thesimplest, cheapest 
Will knit 20,000 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. 





anover 
Street, Boston. 6—-l2w 


Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo, 14—l2w 














The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50-a year, 
strictly in advance. 
Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time 
o- the 
Gine Herries, —The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 


paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
The courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name canno 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
4 an MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 


For the Companion. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Of course you have heard of Ford’s Theatre, 
for it was there that President Lincoln was as- 
sassinated. 

The building has been transformed into an 
Army Medical Museum. 

I visited it the other day, not because speci- 
mens of anatomy are in themselves attractive, 
but because of its association with Lincoln. 
The reason assigned for its being appropriated 
to such a purpose is, that its relation to the army 
makes it a fitting monument, 

There are skulls of soldiers, shattered by bul- 
lets, and in some instances the bullets them- 
selves are preserved. I hope all such relics are 
those of the nameless and unburied dead who 
were taken from battle-fields; and even then it 


seems as though their country owed them a 
grave. Perhaps they were rebels. I do not 
know. 


Skeletons there are in every corner, those of 
infants a span long, and those of full grown 
men. There was one of a horse, one of a cow, 
one of a deer, These are comparatively cheer- 
ful and pleasant objects to contemplate; there 
are others for which a glance of the eye suffices, 
and more than suftices, 

Now all this is very interesting to the medical 
man, and a necessary part of his education, but 
it is a ghastly monument for our good Presi- 
dent. If goverment could not afford to leave the 
place as it was—and I would not have changed 
the very threshold of the door over which he 


stepped last—they might have devoted it to 
something more agreeable, 
From a window we looked into the alley 


where Booth’s horse was tied, and saw the pave- 
ment over which he rode away, through “night 
and darkness, ’ to death and everlasting infamy. 
Opposite the theatre is the house, small and un- 
pretending, where Lincoln was carried to death, 
also, and everlasting glory. 

There is astatue of Lincoln in front of the City 
Hall. [t stands on a column perhaps forty feet 
high, and is certainly like him, but many per- 
sons ridicule the pedestal and the general effect. 
It reminds me of St. Simon Stylites, who, you 
remember, stood on a pillar forty years, and was 
canonized for the same. We canonize people 
now-a-days, not for standing still, but for work- 
ing as hard as they can. I wonder who carned 
his bread and butter while he was becoming a 
saint? 

The White House is open to visitors on speci- 
fied days. There you may go and wander at 
will—within certain limits—sit down in the 
President’s best chair, look at yourself in his 
mirrors, and for a brief space put on all the airs 
of greatness. And why not? for this house be- 
longs not to the President, but to the sovereign 
people. 

The East Room is the great drawing-room, 
where dead Presidents lie in state, or living ones 
receive company in state, as occasion requires. 
It is between eighty and ninety feet in length, 
and is handsomely furnished, though not more 
elegantly than some private residences you may 
have seen. 

Then there are what have been called the 
green room, the blue room, and the red room, 
all deriving their names from the color of the 
carpets, furnitare and drapery. If ever I am 





t | 


red 
my win- 


chosen chief magistrate of this nation, the 
room is the one in which I shall pass 
ter evenings with my household ¢ 
me; it looks so warm, so sociable, so cheerful. 
The state dining-room is also open to the pub- 
lic, a large, fine apartment, with a table extend- 
ing hospitably its whole length. But the most 


portrait of Washington. Not chiefly because it 
is a splendid portrait, but because of a little in- 
cident connected with it. 

In the time of the last war with Great Brit- 
ain, news came that the British were approach- 
}ing the city. An invading army is not usually 
| 2 pleasant thing to mect, and every body was 
| in a state of consternation—every body but Mrs. 
Madison. 

She, 


till she had secured this portrait of Washington. 
Ilaving cut it from its frame and packed it, she 
was willing to attend to her own safety. 

From the dining-room we passed to the con- 
servatory. And this is all of the White House 





| entrance, which is hung with portraits of ex- 
| Presidents, and a smaller one which you pass 
| through in going to the conservatory. Having 
|gone the rounds, perhaps you would draw a 
| long breath, and say, as Seraphina did,— 
“Now I sha’n’t be contented until I have been 
up stairs and seen Gen. Grant and his family.” 
But this you will not be allowed to do unless you 


are not. 





VARIETY. 
a een 
OUR DARLING. 
Little feet that patter 
On the velvet-tufted floor; 
Little lips so melting, 
Sweetly rosied o'er; 
Little mouth all dimples, 
Smiling as the angels can,— 
Queen of elves not half so fair as 
Laughing little Aun. 


Hair so soft and curly, 
Kissed by summer's setting sun; 

Brow so white and pearly, 

Angels fairer none, 

Eyes like dew-kissed violets 

Flashing in the moonbeam’s haze,— 
Little Ann of maiden manners, 
Girl of laughing ways. 


Cheeks like damask roses, 
Sweetly blooming side by side; 
Teeth so pearly peeping, 
Fit for fairy's bride; 
Laughter like the music 
Of the prattling mountain stream: 
A rainbow in the household, 

Our little fairy queen. 
+ 
DISHONEST PATIENT, 

Some people seem to have no sense of obliga- 
tion to their benefactors, any longer than they 
can use them. <A doctor relates the following 
case of aman who promised what he did not 
own to buy his own relief, and as soon as he 
was cured, confessed the swindle: 

I was summoned in great haste to visit a man 
who was supposed to be dying with the colic. 
When L entered his room, he said,— 

“Doctor, if you will relieve me of this pain I 
will give you every dollar I possess.’ 

[soon had him into a warm bath,—gave him 


some medicine and he became perfectly easy. 
Then he said, * 


‘Doctor, I told you that if you 
would relieve me, I v ould give you every dollar 
I possess, and I will do it, but I'am not worth a 
dollar in the world.” 

Judging from the amount of pay which I ever 
received from him, I think he spoke the truth. 

ee 
MURDEROUS HYENAS, 

These disgusting animals are known usually 
to prey upon dead bodies only, but it appears 
that there are man-caters among the South Af- 
rican hyenas, and these omnivorous animals are 
greatly dreaded on account of the exceeding 
stealthiness and craft with which they achieve 
their object. They very seldom endeavor 
stroy men and women, but limit their 
to the young and defenceless children. 


to de- 
attacks 


On dark nights, the hyena is greatly to be 
feared, for he can be guided to his prey by the 
light of the nocturnal fires, which do not daunt 
an animal that is possessed by this fearful spirit 
of destructiveness, aud at the same time can 
make bis cautious approach unseen. As the 
family are lying at night buried in sleep, the hy- 
ena prowls round the enclosure, and finding a 
weak spot, the animal pushes the wattle-bands 
of which the fence is made, and quietly creeps 
through the breach. Between the human inhab- 
itants and the fence the cattle are picketed by 
night, and would form an easy prey to the hye- 
na, if he chose to attack then. But he slips can- 
tiously amidst the sleeping beasts, and makes 
his way to the spot where lies a young child 
wrapped in deep slumber. Employing the same 
silent caution, the hyena slightly withdraws the 
sleeping child from the protecting cloak of its 
mother, and makes its escape with its prey be- 
fore it can be intercepted. With such marvel- 





you are permitted to see, excepting the hall of 


are somebody in particular, which most of us | 


_ THE YOUTHS’ COM PANION. _ 


ratherced around 





interesting object it contains, in my view, is the | 











lous caution does this animal act, that it has of- 


ten been known to remove an infant from the | Balsam for the cure of all Summer Complaints. 


house without giving the alarm. 
acincendillgaiiniccity 


THE GEOLOGIST AND THE CLOD- 
POLL. 


There isa story about an English geologist 
now “going the rounds,’ 
lighted Buckland or Hugh Miller. The gentle- 
man had spent some hours, one hot day last 
summer, in collecting specimens. At the close 


| ments of the Bowels. 


’ which would have de- | 





Get Doctor Seth Arnold's 
The in- 
perfectly combined to meet all Derange- 


MAKE NO MISTAKE !— 


gredients are 
It is the result of twenty-five years’ 
experience, and has proved an entire success. 





FOR AN IRRITATED THROAT, Cough or Cold, 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches" are offered with the full- 
est confidence in their efficacy. They have been thor- 


| oughly tested, and maintain the good reputation they 


| have justly acquired. 


of his investigation he returned home, despatch- | 


ing a well-filled bag by a donkey-driver. 


| genius, thinking that it was a pity to overload 


his animal, and that stones could be picked up 
in every section of the parish, emptied the sack, 


| and at the railway station refilled it with pav- 


although urged to make haste and fice | 
, 7 | 
from the city, would not be persuaded to start | 


| very old times. 


| the early Christian tearhers. 








ing stones and semi-pulverized bricks. 

The moral for geologists is evident—“‘Put not 

your trust in donkey-drivers.” 
a een 
WIGS. 

Wigs were in fashion in Egypt and in Asia in 
They were also worn by sever- 
al of the Roman emperors, and were sometimes 
powdered with gold dust. When worn for fash- 
ion’s sake, they were not in great favor among 
Clement, of Alex- 
andria, informed the wig-wearers, when they 
knelt at church to receive the blessing, that they 
must he good enough to recollect that the bene- 
diction remained on the wig, and did not pass 
through to the wearer. 

ssckaicelliatnatedate 
NAPOLEON’S PILLAR. 

“What's that?” asked Mrs. Partington, look- 
ing up at the column of the Place Vendome dur- 
ing her late visit to Paris. 

“The pillar of Napoleon, she was answered. 

“Well, I never did!” she exclaimed: “and 
that’s his pittow—he Was agreat man to use 
that! But its more like a bolster. And it’s 
made of iron, I do believe. Ah! Isaac, see what 
it is to be great. How hard his head must have 
rested on his ironical pillow!” 


” 


nicnpstaicaes 
HADN'T GOT SO FAR. 
A young lady who was reading a novel, was 
asked by a gentleman how she liked the style. 
“The style? the style?” was the answer; “O, 
sir, I’ve not come to that yet.” 


This will serve as an illustration of the intel- 
ligence of most novel-reading young ladies. 


iki aieaciasaas 
CAUGHT HERSELF. 


A fashionable woman in Lynn, Mass., in go- 
ing out of her house, the other evening, shut the 
train of her dress in the door, which fastened 
with a spring, and as no one was in the house, 
and she did not have the key, she was held fast 
until a small boy happened along, climbed in a 
wihdow and released her. 

a eee 
A QUEER PLUM. 

In Leicestershire, England, the humble-bee is 
called hoonhle-coom-booz. They relate that a 
boy, eating plum-cake, called out, “Mother! 
have plooms xot ony legs? 

“No, my lad,” she answered. 

“The n, cried the boy, “mother, oi’ve swal- 
lowed a hoombie-coom booz!”” 


—-— + —— 
HENRY VII. 


No king ever loved peace more than Henry 
VII., who prefaced all his treaties with the words : 
i! hen Christ came into the world peace was 
sung, and when He went out of the world peace 
was bequeathed.” 

——_»——_——_— 


TueERE are few people who have not been oc- 
casionally puzzled whether to write ei or ie in 
the words that so represent the sound of long e. 

A very simple rule, says a schoolmaster, re- 
moves all difficulty. When the diphthong fol- 
lows ¢ it is always ei; cerling, conce’ve, &ce.; 
when it follows any other letter it is always ie: 
grief, friend, niece, &e.—Atheneum. 

A LITTLE girl was told to spell ferment and 
give its meaning, with a sentence in which it 
was used. The following was literally her an- 
swer: “F-e-r-m-e-n-t, a verb, signifying to work; 
I love to ferment in the garden.” 

Tue hen is a generous fowl. For every ker- 
nel of corn fed to her she will give a peck. 





TEMPERANCE STORY-TRACTS 
Tor Children. 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


Sixteen e es eac h, ae trated. 








1 A CIILD SITALI AD THE” 
2. THE BABY LN Nt AMLOWN COTTAGE. 
Y Sant GRaEaa 2 GIRL 
4. THEIR BEN ARD. i Sequel to “What Two Little 
Girls 
5. PIKEBE GRAY. 
6. THE PLPCUER OF COOL he ae. 
7. BIRDIE IN THE HOME 
*% BENNIE WILSON'S ANIL SOCIETY. 
Put up in packets of eight, containing one of each 
kind. Vrice, 15 cents a packet; 8 packets for $1. By 
mail, post paid. 


TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


We will furnish you these gg ance Stories for chil- 
dren at $1 25 per 100, assorted hese little ‘Temperance 
Stories are doing a great and good work in families, 
where they are taken by Sunday and Mission school 
children, and we put thcm low to secure their widest 
possible dissemination. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SONS, 


l4t—iw 809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


This | 


| which by neglect causes decay and toothache. 





As there are imitations, be sure to 
l6é—lw 


OBTAIN the genuine. 





EXCEEDINGLY EFFECTIVE.—‘Brown's Camphor- 
ated Saponaceous Dentifrice’’ will be found effectual in 
removing the accumulation of tartar from the teeth, 
It cleans 
and whitens the teeth, corrects the breath, and Keeps the 
teeth and gums in a healthy condition. Sold by most 
dealers. Made only by John I. Brown & Sons, Boston. 

_16-lw 


A DISTRE SSING “cou GH causes the friends of the 
sufferer almost as much pain as the sufferer himself, and 
should receive immediate attention. Lr. Wister's Bal- 
sam of Wild Cherry speedily cures coughs, colds, influ- 
za, sore throat, &c. It will always relieve consumption, 
and in many well attested cases it has effected a perfect 
cure. _16—lw_ 





Announcement. 


GRAND OPENING! 
CUSHMAN & BROOES 


Have opened their New and Spacious Store, 


Nos. 37 and 39 Temple Place, . . . Boston, 


and offer to the public a very Attractive Stock of 
ENTIRELY FRESH AND NEW 


SPRING GOODS, 


in the importation of which, as well as in the selection from 
the home market, the greatest care has been exercised to 
obtain such goods as will be distinguished for their ele- 
gance of style, richness of quality, and the latest and 
most desirable designs—thus rendering each Department 
of their Store replete with the newesf and most fashiona- 
ble “Style of Goods,’ which will be offered at such prices 
as will meet with the approval of purchasers—all of 
whom are respectfully invited to call and inspect the 
Stock now offered. 


The Embroidery and Lace Department 


WILL CONSIST OF 


Real and Imitation Thread Laces ; 
Black Frenchand English “ 
Black Malta - 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs; 

= Linen Sets; 


Valenciennes. Lace Hdkfs., &¢., (to which particular 
attention is called); 


A beautiful variety of Scarfs, Veils and Veil Goods; 
Hemstitched Hdkfs., Ladies; 
Gentlemen’ 8. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
87 and 39 Temple Place. 


The Ribbon Department 


will consist of every width and color of 
Silk Ribbons; Satin Ribbons; 
Corded Taffetas; 
Plaid and Stripe Sash Ribbons, in every va- 


riety of shade and color; 
Paris Flowers; Straw Goods, &c. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
87 and 39 Temple Place. 








The White Goods and Housekeeping Dep’ts 


will be filled with Domestic Goods (all of which will be 

offered, at retail, at manufacturers’ lowest prices.) 
= NCH AND ENGLISH Swiss Book Nainsooks, Cam- 
s, Jaconets, Cambric Stripe and Check Hair Cords, 
Hats Cord Check, Victoria Lawns, Linen Lawn, Pillow 
Line n, Table Cloths, Table Damask, Napkins, Doylies, 
Piano Covers, ‘Towels, Huckabuck Towelling, Linen 
Stair Coverings, &e. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
37 and 39 Temple Plcae. 





The Hosiery and Glove Department 


will be complete with a full line of ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERM AN and AMERICAN HOsI: RY, of every kind 


pon size; with also a very large line of GLOVES for 
Spring Wear. 
CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


37 and 39 Temple Place. 





The Dress Trimming and Small Ware Dep't 
will contain every variety of DRESS TRIMMINGS (in- 
cluding the new style of FLUTED RIBBONS), Small 
J are a ad Store Goods, F rench and Ge rm: , 









WANTED-— AGENTS. 


Ad to $200 per month, every where, male and female, 
eg the GENUINE LMPROVED COMMON 
Sk NSE FAMIL) SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, fell. tuck, quilt, cord, bind, brid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Vrice only $18. 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 tor 
any machine that will sew a stronger, mor beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be puilcd apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or@ 
commission from whick twice thet enon can be made. 
Address, SECOMRB & €O.. PI BURGH, PA., St. 
LOUIS, MO., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursisthe only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manatnesured. 14—l2w 





DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
Men and Boys Making Money. 
Some boys make $2 per week beside attending school. 
— of Printing Offices, $15, $20, $30. Send for a circus 


ag Sw? _— Press Co., No. 20 Water St., Boston. 
—20we 
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